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4 VISUAL SURVEY OF 5000 SCHOOL CHILDREN 


t { ‘ chil n What 
! 

what is the relationship between normal vision or defective vision 
lastic achievement? What percent of school children have defective 
What types of visual defects are most prev ilent? Is there a direct 
nship between normal or defective vision and intelligence or school 
ent? The writer was recently given an opportunity to ascertain the 
to these questions through a survey of over 5000 children in the 


hools of Alhambra, California. After the analysis of the results of 


the reader may be as s prised as the writer at his conclusions 


In the spring of 1938 the Board of Education through its Superintend 
George E. Bettinger, authorized a visual survey of the pupils in the 


City and High School District. The work was carrie 1 on under 


rsonal supervision of the Assistant Superintendent and Director of 
M. R. Stokesbary. 

The purposes of the survey were 1) to get a general picture of the 

I 


il condition of the pupils; (2) to find out if possible, the relationship 
le a more complete 
td of the visual condition of all pupils as a basis for referral to parents 
as a means of ascertaining serious difficulties that would interfere with 
yl success. 

The personnel used in this survey was carefully selected from a group 
hed by the Works Progress Administration. The workers were put 
th a period of training before starting the testing program and were 


ked at regular intervals on their testing technique. The members of the 
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testing personnel, while not trained clinicians, seemed to be efficient for the 
purpose of the survey which was to detect only departure from the normal 
as shown by the test and not to diagnose. 

The machines used in this survey were the Keystones Telebincx 
purchased by the Board of Education. These are plus lens, minus | 
stereoscopes equipped with test slides or view cards and a card holder bar 
graduated for distant or far point vision and reading distance or near point 
vision. The examination used in this survey consisted of tests for fusion at 
far point and near point; visual efficiency (acuity) of both eyes and of 
each eye; vertical imbalance; coordination level (stereopsis) ; lateral imbal 
ance at far point and near point; and sharpness of image (astigmatism) at 
far point and near point. All tests were made strictly according to the pro 
cedure described by Betts.? Under this plan the examiner had to rely entirel; 
upon the answer of the pupil as to what he (the pupil) observed. 

The total number of students for which tests were recorded was 5+ 
Of these 2729 boys and girls were enrolled in grades 3 to 8 inclusive and 
3092 in grades 9 to 12. The high school group was made up of 1511 girls 
and 1581 boys. In the opinion of the writer the subjects are typical o! 
slightly above the average American school population. The average int 
gence quotient of the pupils is 104. 


GENERAL RESULTS OF VISUAL TESTS 


The results of the survey are shown in a number of tables. Table | 
shows the number and percentage of students whose vision was norma! and 
the number and percent of those tested who failed in one or more of the 
twelve tests. In the first column of this table is shown the number of sections 
of the visual test battery failed. The second column shows the number of 
elementary pupils failing on none of the tests, one test, two tests etc. The 
third column shows the percentage of the total number of elementary stu 
dents failing each number of tests. The other columns show the same type 
of information regarding the high school pupils. 

From this table it may be seen that only 17.6% of the elementary 
pupils and 12% of the high school pupils passed in all tests. It may also be 
noted that only one elementary pupil and only three high school pupils failed 


* Distributed by the Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


* Betts, Emmett A. Manual of Directions for Ready to Read (Test), Meadville, 
Pa., Keystone View Co., 1934. 
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twelve of the tests given. The remainder of the group are distributed 
n these extremes. The large percentage of students failing in one or 
if the tests indicates either that the test shows an excessive amount of 
or that visual defectiveness is very prevalent among school children. 
If these tests provide a valid test of the visual ability, the evidence pre- 
| in the figures should give educators some pertinent information con 
ig their pupils. When such enormous failure trends are indicated, some 
to reduce the handicap of faulty vision is imperative 


TABLE I 
CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS 


(According to Number of Tests Failed) 


ff | Elementary | High School H. S. Boys H. S. Girls 
— 
| Number % Number | A Number oO Number 
| 
479 | 17.6 370 | 12.0 15 9.7 217 14. 4 
648 23.7 | 544 | 17.6 275 17.4 269 | 17.8 
579 21.2 | 638 | 20.6 359 22.7 279 | 18.5 
| 406 14.9 | 587 | 19.0 319 20.2 | 268 | 17.8 
| 298 10.9 | 408 | 13.2 | 232 | 14.7 176 11.6 
162 5.9 273 | 8.8 134 8. 5 139 9.2 
86 3.2 | 141 | 46 | 61 | 3.9 80 | 5.3 
37 1.4 73 2.4 | 27 Oe 46 3.0 
15 | 23 | .74| 10 | 63 13 x6 
il . 40 | 17 55 | 3 99 14 93 
6 22 | 12 39 | 7 44 , 33 
1 .04 | 3 097 1 06 2 13 
2 1 . 04 | 3 097 ; 20 
tal...| 2729% | 100. | 3092 | 100. | 1581 | 100, | 1511 | 100 
| | | 


Tables II, III, and ITV show the number of pupils who passed, were 
doubtful or failed in certain of the tests pertaining to fusion and muscular 


imbalance. It will be noted that only five of the 2729 elementary school 
pupils failed in the introductory test which might indicate that they did not 
have binocular vision. It may also be noted that the largest number of 


failures were in the visual ability which the makers of this testing device 
have termed ‘Fusion’. 

In test 2 (Fusion at Far Point) a 5% difference is found in favor of 
the elementary pupils. Upon further comparison it is found that 5.9% more 
high school girls than high school boys failed in this test. Test 7 (Fusion 


at Reading Distance) showed exactly the same trend as test 2. Taken grossly, 
the findings of these two tests would seem to indicate that approximately 
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TABLE Il 


NUMBER OF ELEMENTARY PUPILS PASSING OR FAILING CERTAIN OF THE TI 


Number Number 
lest Passed / Doubtful Failed 
I luc 272 99.8 > 
I } 1689 61.9 605 22. 2 435 
| 1699 62. 3 598 21.9 | 432 
I 2654 97.3 38 4 37 
\ ir Lat. Imba 1603 95. 4 25 | 91 101 
f Lat. Imba 2539 93.0 46 | 1.7 145 
TABLE III 
NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS PASSING OR FAILING CERTAIN TESTS 
Number Number Numbe 
Passed Doubtful Failed 
l I 1504 99 5 7 
Far |} 975 64. 5 201 13.3 335 
9R3 6 0 234 l 1 294 
‘ Vert. Imba 1454 96. 2 21 1.4 36 
6-1 Lat. Imba 1451 96. 0 2 13 58 
6-1 r Lat. I 1424 94.2 16 80 
10% of all pupils (including the doubtful cases) have some type of inco 
ordination causing poor vision. In the opinion of the writer this is not ne 
essarily a true picture. The target used in this test consists of four dot 
various colors arranged in two vertical rows so that when fused there 
uppear to be three. These two center dots that are to be fused are the « ’ 
plimentary colors, blue, and yellow, which if of perfect saturation whet } 
fused, produce white. The fact that we do not ordinarily have to fuse cor 
plimentary colors, and further, that it is impossible to obtain perfect sat 
tion would tend to cause some confusion in the mind of the pupil. 17 
creation of a dilemma will of necessity cause an exaggerated reflex. Per 
familiar with stereoscopic tests know there is a wide variance in the stimulu eff 
quality of different targets, and it is the opinion of the writer that the 
must be low in the scale. 
To satisfy his curiosity, the writer ran a test on 318 elementary sc! the 
pupils, grades 3 to 8, using the “Wells” target on “ON NE”. In this test the 


the letters are placed in a horizontal row and well within the area of bin hot 


| 
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TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL Boys PASSING OR FAILING CERTAIN TI 


Number Number Nur 
at 
Passed Doubtful Failed 
y 1575 99. 6 f 
941 59 24.2 2 
Fusion | 930 8.8 401 2 1 
Imbalance 1537 7.2 14 x9 
Lat. Imbal. | 1508 5.3 l 
ur Lat. Imbal.) —. 1445 1.4 9 2 6.1 


fusion. In this test approximately 11% failed and there were no doubt 
s. The pupil either saw the word “ONE” by fusing the two N’s or a 
e was recorded. 
[his is not meant as a severe criticism of the test itself but rather as 
xplanation of the large number of doubtful cases recorded. This Par 
test was designed to be used with children who have had no reading 
probably serves well in that capacity. 
In the Vertical Imbalance test (No. 4) the results confirm the generally 
wn fact that vertical imbalances occur infrequently. This survey indicates 
definite imbalances occur in only 18 per thousand cases, only 1.4% of 
elementary pupils showed marked vertical imbalance 
The test of Lateral Imbalance at Far Point (No. 6-A) shows 3.7% of 
lementary pupils and 4% of high school pupils to be outside the allow 
range. Lateral Imbalance at Near Point was found to occur in 5.3% ot 


4 


the elementary pupils, 5.3% of the high school girls and 6.1% of the high 


1001 boys 
Data regarding visual efficiency or acuity of school pupils as presented 
tables V, VI, and VII. The first column in each of these tables shows the 


us percents of visual efficiency indicated in the test. The second column 
ws the number of pupils possessing each of the percentages of visual 
ethciency indicated when both eyes are being used. The fourth and sixth 
lumn shows the same type of information for each eye operating separately. 
The results of this test show that a total of 53 or approximately 1% of 

th 


pupils show no visual acuity in one of their eyes and that over 12% of 
the pupils show less than 100 visual acuity with the combined action of 


both eyes. 20% of the elementary school pupils and 33% 


of the high school 


| 
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pupils showed visual acuity in excess of 100%. A more critical anal 
tables VI and VII brings out the fact that nearly twice as many high 
girls are deficient in this respect as high school boys. Further findi: 
this survey indicate that the higher acuity is carried in the right eye 
one case in 5821 shows acuity of 110% in the left eye while there 
cases showing this acuity in the right eye. The ratio of zero acuity ( 
Opia or amaurosis) of the left eye to the right eye is shown to be 2 to 

Table VIII shows the results of the test of “Coordination Lev: 
Stereopsis”. The first column in this table shows the various percentages 


TABLE V 
RESULTS OF VISUAL AcurTry Tests WITH ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPILS 


Test 3A | Test 3B | Test 3 
BOTHEYES | LEFT EYE | RIGHT 
Acuity Percent Number Number // | Number 

( 2 | 07 17 | 62 8 

20 5 | 18 4 

10 6 | . 22 4 

40 3 il 8 | . 29 24 

A) 6 22 3 10 

60 13 5 24 . 88 30 

0 18 66 | 78 2.9 16 

80 46 1.7 125 4. 58 83 ‘ 
90 241 | 8&8 302 | 11.1 344 
100 1859 68.1 | 1886 69. 1 1870 
528 | «(19.4 275 | 10.1 330 
110 is | .47 

Total 2729 | 100 2729 | 100 | 2729 
| 

of stereopsis indicated in the test. The second and third columns show 
number and percent of elementary pupils who were found to have eac! 


various percents of stereopsis. The other columns show the same inform 
concerning high school pupils. The writer believes this is the first time s 
complete data has been published on stereopsis or depth vision. The fix 
indicate that elementary pupils (grades 3 to 8) have a higher percentage ot 
depth vision than is shown by the high school pupils. It will also be noted 
that the number of high school girls showing zero stereopsis is twice as great 
as that of high school boys. Only 66% of the girls and 73% of the boys 
show 100% stereopsis. 

A plausible explanation of the difference between elementary and ! 
school pupils could be that the advance of the pupil through the grades 


| 

| 
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TABLE VI 


RESULTS OF VISUAL AcCuUITy TESTs WITH HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


Test 3A Test 3B | 


3C 
BOTH EYES | LEFT EYE | RIGHT EYE 
Percent Number Number | Number | 
a 10 | . 66 8 . 58 
1 | 06 | 
1 | . 06 8 | 53 4 . 26 
6 19 1, 25 
3 .19 3 19 12 . 79 
16 1. 05 28 1. 85 13 . 86 
17 1.12 63 | 4.17 18 1.19 
33 2.18 70 4.63 | 52 3. 44 
17 11.8 235 16.5 | 243 16.1 
869 57.5 900 59. 5 928 61.4 
386 25. 5 184 12.1 214 14.2 
1511 | 100 1511 100. 1511 100 
| 


ses an increasing visual load. If there is an imbalance in the ocular 
culature the zone of comfort may soon be exceeded and suppression of 
» eye with loss of stereopsis results. Again an increased amount of reading 

its attendant increased concentration tends to bring errors of motility 
the level of consciousness to be eliminated by mental suppression. 

We speak of the increasing visual load, but perhaps we should use this 

with more discretion, since it is actually an increasing mental load. As 
r as the actual visual load is concerned, school authorities require from the 


TABLE VII 


RESULTS OF VISUAL EFFICIENCY OR ACuUITy TESTS WITH HIGH SCHOOL Boys 


Test 3A Test 3B Test 3C 
BOTH EYES LEFTEYE | RIGHT EYE 
y Percent Number Number Number 
3 19 1 ‘06 
A 4 25 2 13 
i 06 51 10 "63 
1 06 7 44 12 
10 "63 20 21 1. 33 
10 63 44 2.8 13 82 
23 1. 45 88 5.6 38 24 
89 5.6 138 8.7 178 11.3 
788 49.8 1008 63.8 970 61.4 
656 41.5 253 16. 0 329 | 20. 8 
3 19 1 06 4 25 
1581 100. 1581 100. 1581 | 100, 
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Ri ( l Lt STERE 
ti 
6. 22 
‘ 
1162 
printers ol xt DOOKS a first grade text of 20/150 (Snellen Standard) 
second and third grade texts 20/100 is required, and for grades 
this the size of the ty} e must b Kept well above th nimal size [fot 
So we see that the factor of safety as far as eyestrain 1s concert 
relation to type size for reading ts ; e. The developing mind t 
rasp tne mecanin or the pa ng the sense of signt as 
icting med rd and 
tions and regressions is directly proportionate to the difficulties prese 
I I 
j the text. If we could rem the mental factor ere would be no 1 
between fixations or regressions and the speed of readin; 


In striving to better understand just what takes place in t 
ing, the writer has, by ex 
mental acuity, and was astonished to find how enormous the factor 


tual fill-in is as compared to what is actually seen by the eye. 


In reference to stereopsis or the visual factor of depth vision 
' light might prove of interest. While our report includes the 3rd t 
grades only, the survey of younger children indicates that a much 


percentage of the kindergarten and first grade pupils have zero ster 
' but that this faculty devel yps very raj idly after that age period, 
Tables IX, X, XI, and XII show the results of the tests for ‘Sharp: 


of Image” (Test 8-A and 8-B) at Near Point and Far Point respect 


The slides used in this test include six large yellow dots for each ey 


TABLE VIII 
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re placed various numbers of parallel black lines; the lines in each 


ing at a different angle, 


first column in each of these tables indicates the number of tests 

[he other columns show the number and percent of pupils failing 

1 of the number of sub tests indicated in the first column. Tables IX 
XI pertain to the left eye and Tables X and XII to the right eye. It will 
that much greater defect in sharpness of image was found at the 
than at reading distances and that a much greater percent of high 
tls showed defective in this respect than either high school boys 


ary pu} li 
TABLE IX 
SHARPNESS OF IMAGE AT READING DISTANCE 
Left Eve 
of Elementary H. S. Girls | H. S. Boys 
umber Number | Number 
2653 97.2 1486 97.1 1560 98.7 
1.3 13 86 7 .44 
29 7 4 25 
10 37 10 66 3 <a 
6 22 3 19 1 | 06 
| lf 4 | 24 } 1 06 
12 14 6 39 5 . 82 
2729 100 1511 100 1581 | 100, 
| 
TABLE X 
SHARPNESS OF IMAGE AT READING DISTANCE 
Right Eye 
f Elementary H. S. Girls H. S. Boys 
Number Number ( | Number | % 
| — 
| | 
2651 97.1 1457 96. 4 55 98. 6 
33 1.2 17 1.12 | 14 89 
12 44 | 14 92 2 .13 
12 «| 6 39 | 2 .13 
4 | 15 53 | 2 .13 
6 22 (| 4 26 
11 | | A | 2 .18 
tal | 2729 | 100. | 1811 100. 1581 100. 
| 
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TABLE XI 
SHARPNESS OF IMAGE AT FAR POINT DISTANCE 
Left Eye 
Number of Elementary H. 8S. Girls H. S. Boys 
Failed Number / Number % Number 
0 2322 85.1 1088 72.0 1337 s4 
1 143 5.2 110 7.3 86 
2 103 3.8 95 6.3 69 
3 63 2.3 63 4.2 35 
4 38 1.4 50 3.3 23 
5 26 . 95 32 2.1 13 
6 34 1.3 73 4.8 18 l 
Total 2729 100, 1511 100. 1581 100 
TABLE XII 
SHARPNESS OF IMAGE AT FAR PoINT DISTANCE 
Right Eye 
Number of Elementary | H. S. Girls H. S. Boys 
ests 
| Failed Number % Number % Number 
0 2274 83.3 1078 71.3 1314 R 
1 178 6.5 105 7.0 104 
2 101 3.7 87 5.5 78 
3 57 2.1 77 5.9 47 
4 35 1.3 54 3.6 14 
| 5 36 1.3 27 1.8 1l 
6 45 1.8 83 5.5 13 
Total 2729 100. 1511 100. 1581 100. 


RELATION OF VISUAL DEFECTS TO OTHER FACTORS 


Academic Achievement.—A second phase of this study of visual defe 


resulted from the questions that arose in the extensive eye testing program 


| Educators have recently wished to know what relation exists between visu 
defects and academic achievement. 
Several studies have been made in this field but most of these have bx 
limited to small groups of students or to the relationship of one or two ty; 
of visual defect with reading ability. Swanson and Tiffin’ conducted a stu: 


al 


en 


ly 


. Swanson, Donald E., and Tiffin, Joseph. ‘Betts’ Physiological Approach to the 
Analysis of Reading Disabilities as Applied to the College Level,” Journal of Educa 
tional Research, XXIX (February, 1936), 433-448. 
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, college Freshmen to determine whether deficiencies shown by Betts’ 
ts differentiate significantly between poor and good readers at the college 
el], Their results indicated no significant differentiation. 

Witty? has reported a study of 100 public school pupils in which an 
mpt was made to show the relationship of poor reading to such factors 
fusion difficulties and muscle imbalances. As a result of his study he con- 
ided that poor readers are not characterized by a higher incidence of visual 
fects than are good readers, but that correction of defects may improve the 
ding ability of poor readers and of readers who exhibit no reading 


theulties. 

In this part of the Alhambra study comparisons are made between the 
ip of elementary school pupils considered sufficiently defective in vision 
justify the notification of parents and another group of elementary pupils 
1c of whom showed defect in the Betts’ visual tests. Letters were sent to 

e parents of 577 of the 2729 elementary pupils tested. Complete records 
re available for 457 of these pupils. 
As a basis of comparison, a control group of 204 pupils was selected. 
e comparison of the matching of these two groups is shown in Table XIII. 
n the data shown in this table it will be noted that the two groups were 
e well matched. The average age and grade placement in school was 
st the same. The average reading grade placement also indicates that 
two groups were of quite similar academic ability and therefore affected 
ind able to benefit similarly from the same teaching devices. The average 
— ntelligence quotient of the two groups of girls was exactly the same and it 
varied only two points (105 and 107) between the two groups of boys. 

his indicates that the randomly sampled normal vision group was not only 

{ quite similar intelligence but that evidently the type of defective vision 


ts found in school children does not significantly affect the intelligence or 
m ademic aptitude. The comparison of the two groups on the basis of manual 
al nd mental tendencies indicates although the groups were quite similar, a 


larger percent of mentally inclined pupils was found in the defective vision 
roups than in the normal vision groups according to subject estimate of their 


en 

es teachers. 

dy Table XIV shows how the 457 elementary pupils with defective vision 
compared with the control group of 204 elementary pupils with normal 

ne — 

fa * Witty, Paul A. “Factors Associated with the Etiology of Reading Disability,” 


Journal of Educational Research, XXIX (February, 1936), 449-459. 
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vision in several measures of school success. The numbers 1n this table 
cate the percent of the pupils in each specified group. For example: ¢ 

the boys with defective vision were above normal for their age and 
in fundamental school subjects as measured by the Progressive achiev: 
test and 35% of this group was below normal. 

A careful study of the data presented in this table indicates that 
is no significant difference in school success between the average of p 
with defective vision and the average of those with normal vision. Or 
composite results of the achievement test battery the boys and girls 
normal vision seemed to excel. In the Reading Vocabulary test the 
with defective vision made a slightly better showing than those with n 
vision, while the reverse was true for the girls. In the progress throug! 
grades a larger percent of the boys with normal vision than with def 
vision were retarded one semester or more. 

In general the results shown in tables XIII and XIV would ten 
show that school success may not be affected as much by the average 
of visual defect found in school pupils as vision is affected by tenden 
over strain the eyes in the activities which lead to academic success. H 
ever, it must be borne in mind that the figures presented in this paper 
averages and do not indicate that the academic achievement of some 
viduals would not be improved by correction of visual defects. 

Stereopsis and Intelligence.—Stereopsis or depth vision, has been 
sidered by some to be the result of a more complicated psychological pt 


than some other visual processes. Because of this a part of this study 


TABLE XIII 


COMPARISON OF DEFECTIVE VISION Group WITH NORMAL VISION CONTROL Gi 


BOYS GIRLS 
Factors of Comparison = 
Defective | Normal Defective Norn 
247 114 210 
1. Average grade placement in school. - -. 5. 6 | 5. 5 | 5. 8 5 
2. Average Reading grade placement. - - - 6. 16 6.7 6. 10 | 5.9 
105 | 107 110 | 11 
4. Biotypes | 
b. Mental. . 40% 30% 60% 50° 
c. 20% 30% 10% 20 
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TABLE XIV 


ENTAGE COMPARISON OF PUPILS WITH DEFECTIVE AND NORMAL VISION IN 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT AND SCHOOL SUCCESS 


BOYS | GIRLS 
Items of Comparison , 
> Defective | Normal % Defective | Normal 
posite Achievement in school | 
ects | | 
Above Normal | 65 | 69 | 82 | 86 
Below Normal | 35 31 | 18 14 
ndard Achievement in Reading | 
ulary 
». Above Normal | 71 | 70 80 89 
Below Normal 29 | 30 20 il 
ndard Achievement in Reading | 
prehension | | | 
Above Normal | 70 69 &6 &7 
Below Normal | 30 | 31 14 13 
gress Through School Grades 
4. Normal (no failures 77 69 | &3 86 
Retarded (1 or more semesters 19 25 | 4 | 8 
\ccellerated 6 6 


1 to the job of ascertaining the amount of correlation between “'Stere- 
ind the “Intelligence Quotient” as measured by the commonly used 
gence tests. Two hundred (200) cases were selected with various 
es of perfection in stereopsis as measured by the Betts’ Tellibinocular 
ine. These were correlated with the intelligence quotients secured from 
school record cards of the same students. The stereopsis range was from 
to 100%. The I1.Q. range was from 60 to 159. The average stereopsis 
of the girls in this group was found to be 92 and the average I.Q. to 
10.7. The average stereopsis level of the boys in this group was found 
89.7 and the average I1.Q. to be 105.7. The coefficient of correlation 

is obtained by the product moment method for boys and girls separately. 
both instances the coefficients of correlation (r) were found to be —.06, 
h indicates that there was no discernable relationship between the 
opsis and the Intelligence Quotients of the elementary pupils examined. 


PHORIC POSTURE AND ACADEMIC FACTORS 
Phoric Posture is the algebraic sum of the phorias or lateral imbalances 
the near point and the far point. Esophoria, or tendency to over converge, 
taken as minus and Exophoria, or tendency to diverge, is taken as plus in 


calculation of the phoric posture. 
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The academic factors with which phoric posture was compared | 


intelligence quotient, reading vocabulary and reading comprehension 
thousand cases, made up equally of boys and girls, were used as a basi 
this comparison. These students ranged from minus 12 to plus 12 in 
phoric posture range. In other words from extreme over convergen 
crossing of the eyes to the opposite extreme. Their intelligence quot 
ranged from 60 to 159. Their grade placement according to standard ac! 
ment tests in reading vocabulary, reading comprehension and total 
battery scores ranged from second to eleventh grade. 


The coefficient of correlation between phoric posture and each of ¢ 


other factors ranged between .15 and —.12 which is not at all significant 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


On the average, there is no significant difference in general acad 


achievement, in reading ability or in progress through the grades bety 


pupils with defective vision and normal vision. 


There is no significant correlation between stereopsis or Coordin 
Level and Intelligence Quotient; between Phoric Posture and Reading V: 


ulary; between Phoric Posture and Reading Comprehension, or betw 


Phoric Posture and composite achievement test scores. 

Finally, on the average, there is very little, if any general relation 
between normal or defective vision and scholastic achievement. On the 
trary it appears that defective vision may be the result of excessive or 


proper use of the eyes in reading and other similar mental activities. How 


ever, nothing in this study proves that many students with defective vi 
would not be still better students if their occular defects were corrected 


i( 


determine this, a study would have to be made of students before and after 


occular defects were corrected. 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH DEMOCRATIZED EDUCATION 


CHARLES C. PETERS 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Editor's note: There has been much discussion of “new'’ education 
practices. The author presents the results from one school in which he gets 
results favorable to a democratized procedure. 


CONVINCED that any effective campaign for the improvement of educa- 
n demands demonstration in practice as well as exposition in theory, the 
hor of this article sought a high school to serve as an experimental and 
cemplification center for his philosophy of education. It was our hope 
hat we might set up for the conscious implementation of a definite philoso- 
y of education first one, and later a half-dozen, typical public school sys- 
; of our state from which the gospel might spread by imitation and 
ntagion. Bedford, a borough of 3,300 inhabitants in southern Pennsyl- 
ia, 80 miles from State College, worked with us on the project. The 
supervising principal of this system had obtained his doctorate in part under 
direction and he and his staff were willing to cooperate in a manner that 
iid seem typical of the small school systems of our state. The Pennsyl- 
ia State College has no demonstration school, and the chief object of this 
experiment was to learn whether it is feasible to make effective experi- 
nental and demonstration centers out of typical public schools while they 
tinue to operate wholly under local authority and while they proceed 
under all the limitations which obtain in the average community. A second 
object was to get measured evidence of the comparative effectiveness of the 
democratized” technique as against the conventional high school procedure. 
lhis was, however, a subsidiary object, because the evidence already at hand 
on this issue is fairly conclusive and could be strengthened only a little by 
this small-scope trial. The measurement of comparative effectiveness was 
taken primarily for the satisfaction of the local participants. 


A section of 38 freshmen pupils was assigned for the experiment, with 
the understanding that the project would continue through the four years of 
their stay in high school. Most of these pupils were from the rural district 


‘The theory set forth in the author's Curriculum of Democratic Education 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1942), the theory popularly called “Progressive Edu- 


cation” with special effort to synthesize the child-centered motif with the motif of 
systematic direction toward the — < social needs. The school here described is 
the one referred to on page 69 of my 
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surrounding the borough, transported by bus, and were what would 
marily be called “non-academics”. Although our plan called for a few 
periods each day instead of the conventional “hours” and ‘“‘subjects 
necessary to compromise on the latter so as to fit into the regime of the 
Four teachers of the regular staff taught the experimental group as o1 
tion, parallel to other sections of non-experimental pupils. In additi 
these four segregated classes, the experimental pupils mingled with « 
in the assembly, in the art class, and in other minor activities. None « 
teachers assigned to the experimental group had been specially train 
this type of teaching, although all of them had general professional tr 
Thus the set-up was about the average that would be obtained larg: 
random in Pennsylvania high schools of the smaller districts 

Before the launching of the experiment the author gave to the s 
staff three or four lectures on his philosophy of education. During the 
course of the experiment he and his assistant visited the experimental c! 
each week or two, and later at longer intervals, and counseled wit! 
teachers about their procedures in relation to the fundamental philosop! 
education. In this process of supervision the teachers were encourag 
fumble for their own techniques, keeping their minds on the ends they 
wishing to attain and on the fundamental principles of their philosop! 
education; to give them ready-made “units”, or rules of procedure, v 
be merely substituting one bit of mechanism for another 
does not fit the spirit of “Progressive Education”. Teachers and pupils 


cooperatively and creatively to make their own way as they went 
main object was 


and “mechan 


In the outcome of the experiment as far as our 
cerned, we experienced some success, but by no means 100 per cent 
of the teachers stayed with the experiment only one year, and withi: 
time got into the swing of it only partially. In the field of English 
were three changes of teachers, over the selection of which the experim 
did not have control, so that there could be little consistency in the v 
and little cumulative skill. Only in the social studies did the same te 
stay through. She found her way more and more successfully as time \ 
on; and both our observation and the measured outcomes stated later sh« 


that she had good success. The technique is slowly spreading to other t 


ers in the school system and has had some influence upon other teacher 
the community. But the effect has not been nearly as dynamic as we 


hoped, due to the relative feebleness with which the limitations permit 


| 
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eriment to work out. In consequence of our experience, it is my 
belief that a school system that is merely ‘willing’ to cooperate but 
head under local autonomy is not a very promising place from which 
to leaven a community with pioneering educational ideas. If a school 
field is to serve as a university's demonstration school, the university 
ve control over the selection, assignment, and training of the teach 
id over the scheduling of pupils and other administrative features 
t is likely to have only if it subsidizes rather heavily the school district, 
part of the salaries of the teachers and providing scholarships for 
further training in service. Such subsidized and controlled school sys 
read out over a state would seem to be a more effective means of pro- 
pioneering education than even campus demonstration schools. But 
bsence of the control that can ordinarily come only with subsidization 
ls in the field, I judge the campus school to be our present most 
means—plus, of course, free-lance “‘pioneering” schools, which are 
mparatively few but immensely potent 
mparative achievement of the experimental group and control groups 
sured largely for the satisfaction of the local participants, but the 
were sufficiently clear-cut to justify reporting them here. The experi 
is not as well controlled as it would have been if this comparison 


n the main objective; but more rigid controls would not have sub 
y changed the findings. For purposes of comparison the groups were 
1 on the basis of IQ's derived from The Pintner General Ability Tests, 
series, Advanced Test, Form A, administered at the opening of the 
nent.? At the end of the first year, comparison was made on the Kniss 
f World History, on the Wrightstone Scale of Civic Beliefs, on the 
ll School Practices Questionnaire, and on the McCall Comprehensive 
vement Test. On the factual knowledge section of the Kniss test the 
mental group, when mean attainment was adjusted for difference in 
of IQ, was slightly inferior to the control, but the difference was not 
ally significant (standard error ratio, 1.66). On all the other five 
vf the test the experimental group ex elled the control by differences 


were very substantial in magnitude and statistically significant, the 


The equating was done by the regression technique (a form of analysis of 
ince) described by me in the Journal of Educational Research for April 1, 1941, 
6-612; and in the McGraw-Hill edition of Peters and VanVoorhis, Statistical 


dures and Their Mathematical Bases, pages 463-469 
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standard error ratio (f) reaching 3.63 on the part testing “tying pa 
esent together’, 5.4 on the part involving interpretation of cause and 


2 dealing with “problems of life” in the 


nd 6 yn the irt involving 


history, whereas a ¢ ratio of 3.0 is considered high and one of 2.01 


ul, the experimental group exceeded the control by 
rgin to the extent to which the test measured abilities to interpr 


history rather than merely memorization of factual materials. 7 


tp} \ 

perimental group also exceeded the control by a highly significant dit 

in ‘liberalism’ as measured by the Wrightstone test. According to 

that year on the McCall School Practices Questionnaire, the 
ntal group likewise excelled the control in desirable social behavic 

can adjusted score of the former being more than twice that of the 


that was 6.1 times its standard error. On the McCall C 
hensive Achievement Test the ditterence was not significant 

At the end of the senior year the confusion resulting from the 
tion of the high school building by fire, and the absence of supervis: 
strictions on automobile travel, prevented our getting very full cor 
ve measures. But on the Cooperative Social Studies Test the experi 


surpassed the norms of the test by a difference of moderate 


the Progressive Education Association tests of readin 
prehension with social science content the experimental group exceede 


ocal control groups by substantial differences which also reached m« 


statistical significance. Our most direct test of behavior, a ‘‘guess-wh« 
described below, did not permit of inter-group comparisons because it 


not be administered in mixed classes, as its nature required. But direct « 
vation of the pupils in action—which is anyway the most valid type of 
showed unmistakably that the pupils of the democratically conducted 
were far superior to pupils of their age in high schools conventionally 


ated in: initiative, sense of responsibility, resourcefulness at self-help, 
ties to talk convincingly about social matters, and healthiness of inte: 


ics 


These findings are in substantial agreement with those of 


school work 
that pupils taught by the so-called ‘‘progressive educat 


investigators lat 


methods are not inferior to others in the conventional academic mast 


and are superior in initiative and in abilities to solve vital life proble: 


the areas of their training 
A truly valid measure of the effectiveness of an educational pr 
socially useful behavior; tests of aca: 


must be in terms of behavior, 


m 
ne 

| 
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he members can express themselves cot 
won by their statements or argumen Who 
Lieel 
me! ers Carry ii \ 
ince Of | if e ot Wh ( 
of the pupils are te nt of the of ns of « 
s views with respect. Who are they 
propositions were classified ler five bre 
Feel responsible for the success of the ou} 
Manifest leadership 
Ha in interest in nit ind make f ’ 
f cooper ve ordaer;rty 
toler nN teous O Or omer 
nber of nominations each pupil reces 
i 
s€ types V taken as the index ( re) I 5 
By correlating the ores derived m t nit nan 
? papers with those of the second half we oO 
on the reliability of the Guess-Who type of te 
ts thus determined ran from .830 in the se of 
of trait 2, with a median of .942. This probably 
lity coefhcients for this type of test a their best, beca 
ne another very well and had mu Opportunity to o 
ted. The traits inter-correlated with one another fr 
showing either halo effect or a spre id of an inte 
n into a number of manifestations, or both. The bel 
1 with IQ trom 415 to +.472. and with scores on 
World History (made three years earlier) from 93) to 
[Q was held constant there still remained a substantia 


tion between the behavior traits and the Kniss 


ning from +.183 to +.561 and averaging .37 
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OF PREVENTION IN READING 


AN OUNCI 
GERALD A. YOAKAM 
bus 
Reading is an important activity at all grade levels. 7 
results ild be achieved if the basic appr 
I not h remedial work would then be necessary 


ertain new concepts concerning the teach 


been gaining widespread attention. Diagnosis, remedial 
1 preventive teaching 


1ding have 
ing. corrective teaching, reading readiness, and 
ome in for their share of attention. All of these ideas have dev 
use basic reading instruction has failed to teach many children t 
read ome schools as many as 40 per cent of children have { 
‘ymning reading. Some experts estimate that 20 per cent of the ct 
in our ools are handicapped in reading, or read below their expe 
If this is true, isn’t it time that we reconstructed our basic programs te 
advantage of what has been learned in the clinics and laboratories? 
The idea of diagnosis, and remedial or corrective teaching at fi 
} 


But recently school executives have 
been met in some qu 


ead acceptance 


d wid 
the reat 


alarmed at tion which has 


Are teachers not expert enough to pr 


somew hat 
reading 
Have we become so enamored < 


Why the failure in basi 
" of human time and energy ? 
new te ology and of the idea of clinical procedure copied from n 
ience that we have forgotten that prevention is far more to be 
than cure 
There are signs that already some effort is being made to incor; 
basic reading programs the best practices that have been develop 
linics and laboratories and to make them an integral part of basic rf 


tr 


show how they can be used so that preventive teaching rather than corre 


ing. In this article I shall try to point out what these practices are at 
eaching will become the watchword in the future. There 


or remedial 
cent of first graders in some schools should fail in rea 


reason why 40 pe 


ent of our elementary school children should be handica 
Our business is not to close the door after the horse is st: 


nor why 20 per 


or retarded 
ut to lock the door beforehand so that the thief will be thwarted. 


} 
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PREVENTION IN READING 


[he first fruits of the diagnostic movement which have great promise 
ventive measure in basic reading instruction is the concept of readi 
Already most modern basic systems have made some provision for 


ss testing and the development of readiness at the school entrance 


But as long as there are definite periods of transition from one grade 
ther. and from one division of the school to another, we must think 


ss not only at the “Readiness Period” but also at every stage of 


} } 


when 


dren are moved from one level of development to an 
\t present, this seems to be at every grade level in most schools. The 
of promoting children without providing for continuous develop 
responsible for a great deal of failure in reading 

ould appear obvious that unless the child is ready at each stage ot 
to proceed to the next, reading retardation and failure are sure to 


[hose attitudes, interests, abilities, and experiences which make a 


idy to read are the basic abilities which enable him to make progress 
ing. It does little good to survey children for readiness at the begin 
iding level and then to look no farther beyond. Continuous progress 
ling depends upon many factors the most important of which are 
ntelligence, physical fitness, language experience and aptiti de, interest 
ling, training, and adjustment of the task to the capacities of the 


Cll 


In the following pages we shall try to show how to prevent reading 
ition and disability by incorporating into the basic program measures 
will prevent retardation from occurring and therefore secure continu 
rowth. This is and has been the important function of a basic reading 

In the past we have lacked ways and means of doing it. Now 


seems to be enough knowledge and technique available to make it a 


I] 


First, we must take into account the fact of individual differences in 
capacity for learning to read. It is generally recognized at present 
if we wish to imsure success in learning to read, the child should have 
ntal age of six or six and one-half years at the initial period in the first 
Yet we scem to forget that the mental age of children varies at every 


nological age and that children vary in rate of learning according to 


tal capacity or native intelligence. We fail then to provide for different 


iT of act nent. A gro 
nnin [ y \ 
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PREVENTION IN READING 


i 


Instead of allowing children to attempt t 


npt to learn to read witl 
of their visual, auditory, and speech-motor equipment for it, 
idopt at once a program of testing which will screen out those « 


ho have visual, hearing, speech, or motor defects w! 


to read. If it is impossible for individual school 


we 
hil 


ere with 


I C 5 to equip tor such 
centers where such testing may be carried on for those children who 
nected to have weaknesses should be established in every county and 
city. Money spent on such equipment and on the necessary service 
n the long run be returned to the schools through the lessened expense 


hing retarded pupils over and over again 


If adequate tests are made at school entr 


t trance those childre 


ups which prevent their learning to 


read in the normal way can at 

provided for through special classes for the handicapped or by means 

r measures which will be helpful in ameliorating their difficulties 

since children may transfer from one school to another, records of 

| measurements should be sent with them. Periodic rechecking of 

hildren who may have developed defects which were not detected at 

entrance should be made 

It seems indefensible for us with the knowledge we now possess to 
to allow children with physical handicaps to st vle and fail with 
killed attention to their needs. This attention should not b poradi 
should it be given after the child has struggled and failed. It should be 
eventive featire of our basic reading program and be routine in character 


IV 


A third measure which should be incorporated 1 
iS as preventive, concerns the child's | 


i] language development. Th 
unation of the child should reveal the presence of possible 
ts in the speech organs which interfere with language growth 
dren are problems for the physician, the speech expert 


But far more common and perhaps more significant is retard 


a 


which condition the child’s success in learning to read 


Teachers are generally aware of the fact 


mea 


n basic reading pro 
cal 


structural 


Such 


ian 


ct that children from homes it 
ich parents speak a foreign language or broken English, in which 


con 
sation, story-telling, and reading are at a minimum, 


ind the speech 


i 


are hard to teach 
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id. They do not always realize that there is a wide gap betwee 


language development of these children and the language they are re 


to learn in order to learn to read. Teachers’ lack of training in langua 


speech is responsible for their inability to cope with this problem 

At school entrance children vary widely in their knowledge of 
their s hh and their ability to think in words and sentences 
is due the f ! and incorrect speech forms which they hear, re 


ry in their homes and community, lack of ear training, 


ability to make English sounds correctly, and lack of practice and expe 

nnected speech. They are simply not equal to even the simple lan 
of first year reading. Unless they receive adequate training, they w 
handicapped in learning to read for some years to come. Such childrer 
speech training and language development before they undertake tl 
f learning to read. The natural way of giving such training ts to incor; 
it into the basic reading program, since it ts naturally integrated wit! 
t ind is not likely to be given elsewhere 


Even normal children at school entrance need auditory and speech 


ing as well as training in visual discrimination. Some basic systems 
given attention to car training an 1 training in pronunciation, phonet: 
sis and fusion, but seldom its such training adequate. In our reading 


ratory we find that over half the cases are suffering from language difh 
They can neither recognize nor pronounce correctly fundamental 
sounds. This retardation in speech development ts directly responsib! 
their failure to become independent readers. 


In recent years the school’s concern with thoughtful silent readin 
used many to forget that reading is language Basically, reading is a 
of identifying a symbol as representing a sound made by the human 
to which we have attached meaning. The child's first experience with 
tage is auditory and speech-motor. Unless he has heard word sounds 
rectly, he cannot make them correctly. He cannot then make the transit 
from the auditory to the visual, which, as Dolch points out, is one of 
haracteristic adaptations which the child must make in beginning readi 
In their haste to develop thoughtful silent readers, some have forgot 
that the natural development in reading is to make a gradual transition fr 
outward speech to inward speech. There is a gradual change from seein 
word and saying it to seeing a word, thinking its meaning with accompany: 


inner speech which echoes the auditory image of the word and is accom; 


(0 
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y speech-motor response in an abbreviated form. The normal indi- 
learns to read faster silently than orally during the period from the 

fourth grade and comes to read silently for his own pleasure or 
ment by that time. 

But this does not mean that oral reading is not important nor that it 
be repressed in favor of silent reading. In the over-emphasis upon 
iding of the nineteenth century certain evils arose, but in the reaction 
it in the present century, the pendulum has swung too far. Many 

failed to provide beneficial training in oral reading and speech which 

sic to development in silent reading. In the days of the Columbian 

boys and girls learned to declaim the rousing lines of Patrick Henry 
those of other American patriots. Some of these were undoubtedly over 
heads and were learned by heart rather than read. But there are some 

ink that reading would be more accurate, more meaningful, and more 
ble if children were still taught to read better orally. They would gain 
icy and grace in speech, improve their vocabularies, and learn to enjoy 
the music of poetry and the measured strains of the prose stylists, if 
uld read them aloud effectively. Choral reading and audience reading 
le a means of socializing children which has recently begun to receive 
emphasis. 

\s a preventive measure, therefore, we should incorporate into our basic 

ng programs adequate attention to speech, language growth and devel 

nt, and oral “reading, especially at the beginning, in order that the chil- 
may not lack that fundamental mastery of language which is essential 

later development of fluent silent reading. The emphasis should not 
to the errors of the past, but it should strengthen the teaching of read 

t certain points where it has been weak in recent years. 


V 


A fourth measure which should greatly strengthen our basic reading 
grams and prevent retardation and disability in reading is that of closing 
gaps in the child’s fundamental reading skills, particularly in the me 
nics of recognition. Case studies of children in the laboratory under the 
tion of the writer, now several hundred in number, show that the 
ority of retarded readers suffer from lack of basic skills. Many of them 
wholly dependent on sight reading. They must know a word by heart or 
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they cannot read. They have neither the power of visual analysis 1 
phonetic analysis and synthesis. Without independence in recognition 
ther can nor do read unless they are required to do so. All but tl 
dullest children improve greatly in reading when they are given 
training in word recognition 

Without entering into the controversy concerning phonics, or the re 
visual analysis, phonetic analysis and fusion, and 


ontext in recognizing new words, it may be said that our experience 


that the difficulties of the children are specific, but that retardation in re 
is common be e children fail to learn independent recognition skills \ 
nany of them are able to learn when they are specifically taught. This 
gests that either the techniques now advocated are too complex for te 
and children to use, or that those techniques which are advocated in 
systems are not thoroughly taught. As suggested before in this paper 
ause of this inadequacy may be the practice of promoting children 
one grade to another before they have developed certain skills and t 
lack of provision for continuous development It would seem, therefore 


basic systems should adopt as a preventive measure programs which w 


insure the child against failing to learn essential skills. The main re 
ment is that whatever the techniques that are taught, they should be ta 
so that they work. If this were done, we should soon find that many of 


difhculties would disappear 
VI 

In their attempts to remedy the defects that they have discovered in t 
diagnosis of reading disability, workers in the clinics and laboratories | 
found that no progress could be made until they discovered the child's r 
ing level and found materials which he could and would read. The 
that materials of reading in the past have been too difficult has led to t! 
present movement toward the simplification of reading materials. Obvic 
basic systems which are too difficult for the average or lower child in a g: 
may cause reading retardation and failure. As a preventive measure 


think that the way out is to simplify the reading materials. Hence, the pre 

interest in multiple book series. While in general the idea of easier reading 
sequences has merit and is based upon sound principles, in practice there 

certain dangers that should be avoided. The multiplication of books is : 


necessarily the answer to the prevention of reading retardation and failur 


PREVENTION IN READING 


As has been pointed out earlier in this paper, the tact of individual 
es suggests the need for different reading sequences for children ot 
nt capacities. But it does not indicate that easier sequences are neces 
either the average or rapid learner. And since the easier sequences 
ly result in restricted vocabulary, the result of the use of easier 
es with average and fast learners may be to retard their maximum 
in reading rather than to increase it 
(here is danger, too, of assuming that three little books are easier than 
rger book which has almost identically the same number of different 
ind the same number of running words as the three easier books 
multiple book series with a preprimer which contains 20 different 
100 running words be followed by another which contains 30 addi 
new words in 600 running words, and by still another with 25 dif- 
w words in 500 running words, the effect would be the same as if 
different words were contained in a preprimer of 1500 running words, 
ther respects the books were well-made; yet the teacher might assume 
series was easier than the other. In order to be easier one series 
have to multiply its length, or the total of its running words 
Another fallacy which teachers fall into is that of assuming that if they 
ven different preprimers, they have thereby provided an easier sequence 
zinning reading than if they used another series in which a preprimer 
primer provided practically equal amounts of experience. In a certain 
practice is followed of teaming up seven preprimers which when 
yzed show a total vocabulary of 265 words with an average repetition of 
nd 12 plus. This team of preprimers is actually harder than a well 
tructed basic series in which the primer and preprimer teach 232 dif 
words with an average repetition of 32.5, assuming that in other 
ects the books are well-made 
Nevertheless, the effort to build sequences that are better suited to teach 
basic reading to children of different capacities is a laudable practice in 
reading and will lead to the prevention of reading failure and disability 
en accomplished. One way to accomplish this end is to team up specific 
primers, primers, and readers into easy, average, and high level sequences 
rder to do this teachers need to learn how to catalog the contents of 
re iders and how to analyze them for at least vocabulary content. Studies of 


vocabularies of readers always show wide variability and a small number 


words used in common by any given group of books, yet some of the 
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books are more related than others. The teacher should know how to 
the related books so that they will team up into a desired sequence 
possible that so-called supplementary reading is successful chiefly amor 
righter children and that for the duller it only increases the difficulty 

If teachers will learn the simple techniques of vocabulary analy 
will plan sequences for children of different rates of learning, undo 
1 great deal can be done to prevent failure among the slow learners 
equences should be planned and used until bright children have 
independence, but for those who are retarded because of native 
idjustments will have to be made throughout the elementary and junior 
schools at least. In general it may be assumed that the makers of bool 
hildren have succeeded quite well in developing a sequence which the 
fifty per cent of an average class can use with prof It is with the 
hitty per cent that the difficulty lies 

Another equally fallacious assumption is that a book is easier for 
iren if it contains only words and one line sentences; but that if sent 
run over the line, it thereby becomes difficult. Some fail to remember 
the purpose of teaching to read is to develop among children the abil 
read interesting, connected material at their own level and that the s 
they can learn to read material which is normal in form, sentence ler 
ind other respects the better. Language development is progressive. | 
the child has an opportunity to read longer sentences and to learn new 
he cannot make progress in reading 

VII 

Another direction in which prevention of retardation and failur 
is in the integration of basic with curricular reading. For years reading 
cialists have pointed out the desirability of bringing about a closer rela 
ship here. How much failure in subject schools, or in activity schoo 
caused by inadequate reading ability is shown by the widespread comp 
that children cannot read their textbooks or reference books. It will do | 
good, however, to complain about this problem unless measures are taker 
develop a comprehensive reading program which will take care of the cl 
various reading needs. Already a movement is apparent to simplify 
books. This will help a great deal, but the problem will not be solved 
those responsible for basic reading instruction persuade teachers generall) 


develop an integrated program in which core vocabularies are determir 


. 


in 


rest 


PREVENTION IN READING 


ty of books appraised, and an adjustment made so that, insofar 


ik 


le. children will have an opportunity to develop the power to read 


the curricular fields. 
hers learn how to 


s will undoubtedly require that in the future teac 
xtbooks adapted to the needs of their pupils, somewhat as suggested 
development of sequences in reading. The acceptance of new tec h 

or grouping pupils and for teaching them around important centers 
t with materials of varying levels of difficulty will be necessary it 


ximum good of each child is to become the slogan of a democratic 


system. 
in ounce of pre 


e theme song of this article might well have been 
nust be more 


i 


is worth a pound of cure.” Basic reading instruction 1 
ly planned and organized so that reading retardation will gradually 
ar as a school problem. When the facts of reading research are used 
e results of the laboratory and the clinic are reviewed for ideas, it 
that there is enough available knowledge to enable us to develop a 
m in which it is recognized that continuous growth to the limits of his 
uninterrupted by frustration and failure which might have been 


is all that we could desire for the individual child 


ted, 
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KINDS OF ERRORS IN DIVISION OF DECIMALS AND 


PHEIR CONSTANCY 
FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
Jes ( 
Editor t One of the everal areas to which research techniaq 
have been applied with success is that of arithmetic. The author present 


A PREVIOUS study by the writer’ showed the relative difhculty of 


ferent kinds of examples in division of decimals as measured by the nu: 


of errors made on each type of example. The study here reported cla 
the different kinds of errors made in division of decimals and determine 
persistence or constancy of these errors 

In the study cited, about two hundred students in Grades VI-IX, 1 
sive, took a test in division of decimals which included all of the inh« 
dithculties of the process. There were four forms to the test. These 
forms may be illustrated by the example, 3.6)27. On the first forn 
example was written 36) 2700; on the second form the example was w: 


.6)27; on the third form the example was written 27 + 3.6 
the last form the example was written 3.6) 27. In each case the pup! 
to complete the division and supply the missing decimal points. Sinc 
first form did not deal with decimals, the results from that test are not 
sidered in this study. For the function of each form and the test used 
investigation, the reader is referred to the article mentioned. In this art 
it was shown that no measure of intelligence or of any other factors su 
insight and understanding of the process was made. The students sam; 
learned the topic of division of decimals from the conventional presentat 
There are four kinds of examples in division of decimals. These 
(1) dividing a decimal by an integer; (2) dividing two integers wit! 
decimal in the quotient; (3) dividing an integer by a decimal; and (4) 
dividing a decimal by a decimal. The same kind of error may occur on t 
or more of these kinds of examples and on each of the three forms of t 
test. Including the errors on the first form in division of whole numbers 


and the duplications of the same error on different parts of the test and on 


*Grossnickle, Foster E. “Types of Errors in Division of Decimals,” Eleme 
Journal, XLII (November, 1941), pp. 184-94 
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ee forms, there were ninety-eight kinds of errors reported. Since many 
e errors were duplications, they were all combined into twenty-one 
kinds of errors 
Brueckner? made an analysis of errors in division of decimals from 
an three hundred pupils in Grades VI, VII, and VIII. He grouped 
(3 not considered) kinds of errors under three major classifications 
kner placed about 70 per cent of errors under the classification ‘‘dith 
peculiar to decimal situations’. His description is too general for 


n this study 

he twenty-one kinds of errors reported in this study are grouped under 

ssifications. These errors were made by one hundred pupils selected 

lom from the approximate group of two hundred students who took 
in each of four grades. The classification and kinds of errors with 


equency are shown in Table I. 


eckner, Leo J Analysis of Difficulties in Decimals,” Elementary School 
XXIX (September, 1928), 32-41. 


TABLE | 


SIFICATION AND KINDS OF ERRORS MADE By | STUDENTS IN Drvisi 
OF DECIMALS IN GRADES VI-IX 


Classification and Description of Error 


rs Resulting from Placement of Point 

1. Omitted point in quotient 

2 point in both dividend and quotient 
t. Placed point in dividend in wrong place 

4. Pointed off places in dividend to left 
Placed point in quotient as if divisor were an integer 


Errors Resulting from Shifting of Point 


6. Shifted when divisor was an integer 
7. Shifted correctly in dividend, point wrong in qu 
8. Shifted places from left of dividend instead of from right 


9. Shifted incorrectly (number of places 
10. Shifted to left in dividend 


Errors Resulting from Zero 


11. Omitted zero before first quotient figure 

12. Prefixed too many zeros before first quotient figure 
13. Annexed zero to quotient when not needed 

14. Arnnexed too many zeros to dividend 

15. Did not annex needed zeros to dividend 


Errors Resulting from Combinations 


16. Incorrect estimation 
17. Incorrect multiplication 
18. Incorrect subtraction 
19. Incorrect usage of zero 


Miscellaneous 


20. Did not use the quotient figure given 
21. Placed first quotient figure incorrectly 
Total 
Mean Number of Errors per Student 


| 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Grade VI Grade VII Grade VIII Grade IX A 
I 1142 46.7 656 43. € 1118 41.4 1740 35. 0 4656 
146 6.0 71 4.5 118 4.4 286 ». 8 621 
252 10.3 144 9.2 310 11.4 454 9.1 1160 
) 2.2 45 2. 9 1 4.4 265 5.3 453 
16 0. 7 13 0.8 0.6 98 2. 0 142 
673 413 26.2 7 20.6 637 12.8 
Il 36.2 46 967 35. 6 1304 26.3 3623 
$3 1.3 9 3 174 6.4 267 1 ] 
0 0 28 1.8 31 1.1 9 1.2 118 
773 41.6 294 18.7 647 23.9 685 13. 8 2399 
81 3 3 4.6 104 3.8 248 » 0 06 
0 0.0 11 0.7 11 0.4 4 0.9 67 
Ill 19 7.9 178 11.3 172 6.3 1238 24.9 1783 
116 4.7 135 &.6 | 136 0 51 10.4 904 
>| 2.1 22 1.4 22 0.8 16 10.8 631 
) 0.2 11 0.7 10 0.4 14 0.3 40 
~ 0.3 7 0 0 0.0 12 0.2 27 
15 0.6 ; 0.2 4 0.1 159 3.2 181 
IV 63 6.6 159 10.1 277 10.3 428 8.5 102 
70 0 R4 . 3 123 4.5 1&5 3. 7 462 
32 1.3 27 1.7 56 2.1 77 l 192 
16 0.7 11 0.7 29 1.1 61 1.2 117 
45 1.6 3 2.4 69 2.6 10 2.1 256 
V 63 2.6 87 174 6.4 264 . 8 88 
12 0.5 11 0.7 9 0.3 69 1.4 | 101 
51 me | 76 4.8 | 165 6.1 195 3. 9 487 
2450 100. 0 1575 100. 0 | 2708 100. 0 4974 100. 0 11707 
24. |! 15. 8 | 27.1 49.7 29.3 


The description of the errors in Table I is clearly indicative ot 
Operation except in No. 4 and No. 10. No. 4 can be illustrated by th 
ample 1.6) 264 (a whole number divided by a decimal). In this type 
student wrote the example 16) 26.4. In No. 10 the student shifted t 
left in the dividend when a decimal is divided by a decimal. The poi 


the example .51) 107.1 was incorrectly shifted in the dividend so that 


example became 51) 1.071. 

Table I shows that many more errors were made in Grade VIII ¢! 
in Grade VII and many more in Grade IX than in Grade VIII. Divisi 
of decimals to these students was first taught in Grade VI and then retau 
in Grade VII. Of course the topic was reviewed in Grade VIII but in Gra 


| 


ERRORS 


was taught. If the sampling used in this study is 


IN DIVISION 


ity of ninth grade students, 


| 


sion ol decimals is needed 


ough the number of errors in each grade varied, 


each classification was quit 


OF DECIMALS 


it is evident that more or be 


in the advan 


the per cent of 
uniform through the four grades. The 


entage of errors resulting from combinations indicates that thos« 
{ understandings which are peculiar to division of decimals ar 
ise of error in this process 
I shows that forty per cet ot errors f ed fre N 
1)12 an ) both il N 
) <O4 if v 
) ) 2.04 so as to repres¢ | | 
when an integer was divided | | wal. If No idded 
ther kinds of errors mentioned p n rs 
1 for by these three kinds. Er: No 
led with a decimal in 
8 
)6OO to represent th nad of ¢ 
nificant that forty per cent of all err n division of decimals 
n the divisor is a decimal and the div id is an integer or when 
le in ils, In ( h case the 1€1 d | not know how to tt the 
1en it ig a decimal. This would seem to indicate that the student 
lequately instructed in how to make the divisor an inte Then 
1 would be either an integer or a decimal. The solution of either 
rm iS very Casy as shown 10 
CONSTANCY 1F ERRORS IN DIVISION OF DECIMAI 
rror 1s either Spo! oO! per ten C} } rors sporadi ind 
rrors are persistent It is n ssary to know if errors are constant 
to chance in order to make a reliable diagnosis from the result of a 
rl study shows the constancy of the errors ide in division of 
siderable scientific evidence is availabl iow that most errors in 
tical computation are sporad ther than persistent so that a reliable 


nickle, Fe ster E 


Op. cit., 
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liagnosi innot be made from one response.* This study further 
ments t results obtained from previous investigations 

Previ mention was made to the three forms of the same test 
this investigation. The number of errors made on each form of the 


shown in T il le Il 


EAC! | TH FORMS OF THE 
i er of I rs 
id ( Grade |Per Cent] Grade |Per Cer A 
Vi Vil I Vill f al IX {T il Gra 
12 6 12 187 7. 7 $244 
14 7. 9 29. 4 102 26.2 | 3349 
2 193 6. 179 16. 1 4114 
708 | 1974 | 10 17 
Table Il shows that the number of errors on each form of the t 
t th This was true for each of the four erades sam} le 
ppros te purposes, it can be stated that the number of errors wa 
formly distributed over the three forms of the test. 


The number of different kinds of errors is shown in Table I. TI 
ber of different errors for each student is shown in Table III 

Table III shows that the mean number of different kinds of erro 
Grade IX was almost twice as many as for each of the other three 
I} in number of errors for cach kind was found by dividing the 
number of errors in Table I by the mean number of different kinds of 
in Table III. This quotient is almost the same for each of the four 

Table II shows that about the same number of errors was made ot 


of the three forms of the test. Table III shows that the mean num 


*B kn Leo J. ‘Persistence of Error as a Factor in Diagnosis," Edw 
XVI 1935), pp. 140-44 
1! Ewell, Mary. “Reliability of Diagnosis of Error in Multipli 
Fractions,” Jou Educ 1 Research, XXV1 (November, 1932), pp. 175 
G k] Fost I ( tancy of Error in Learning Division with a 1 


D Journal of Educational Research, XX XIII (November, 1939) 


R ty of Diagnosis of Certain Types of Errors in Long Divisi 
One-Figure D f Experimental Education, 1V (September, 1 


1 Snyd lohn H. “Constancy of Errors to Basic Facts in the I 


mental Operations in Arithmetic,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXM (Jat 


37, 
/ 

TABLE Il 
PP 

1939), pp. 336-44 
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f 
‘ 1 0 1 
0 0 1 
1 5 2 4 
2 } 
3 
10 
10 6 ‘ 
13 10 12 } 14 
{ 12 17 21 
20 13 1 
2 13 12 10 
7 12 
100 
12 
‘ 
Kind 
1 1 
nt errors was about the sar 1 th Ci nn of errors for 
kind was the sai If the s r red on h { 
s certain that the errors ma cons | e I\ ) 
the same kind of error was repeated on h of the tl t 
The four kinds of errors in Tal I classified und errors resulting 
combinations’ could appear only once because ot the ire of the 


e forms of the test. All of the remaining seventeen kinds of errors could 
ear at least three times. The same error occurred on all three tests in Ie 
in ten per cent of the cases for all of the different kinds of errors ex pt 
four shown in Table IV 
Each of the four kinds of errors given in | ble IV o irred once on 
h test form excepi No. 5 In this case the error ould occut when th 
isor is an integer and the dividend is either an integer or a decimal 
[here were then six pos ible chances for errors of this kind on the thr 
rms of the test. 
Table IV shows that when the student shifted the point fr he |e 


tead of from the right, as in the example .3)12 to 3)1 


ere constant in about 5 out of 6 times, assuming that at least twice ¢ 


TABLE III 
ER OF KInps OF ERRORS MADE ON A 
; OF THE TEST BY EACH STUDE? 
ferent Grade VI Grade VII Grade VIII Grade IX All Grades 
tr 
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ERRORS IN DIVISION OF DECIMALS 


possible chances represents constancy. In about two out of three cases 
ume error occurred on all three forms. In all of the other cases for the 
sampling the same error occurred on all three forms less than one 

it of five. (For Error No. 5, two out of three chances means four out 
three out of three chances means six out of six.) These data show 

n error in division of decimals is due almost entirely to chance except 
n the student shifts the point from the left instead of trom the right to 
le an integer by a decimal. Since this kind of error is persistent, ade 


} 
++ 


instruction should be given to enable the student to deal effectively 
1 this phase of arithmetic computation. The writer® has elsewhere recom 
1 that a decimal divisor should always be made an integer before 


livision 


eting the solution. This study showed that half of the errors in « 
imals result from a faulty usage of a decimal divisor. In light of t 
the writer wishes to supplement his previous recommendation that a 
ial divisor should be made an integer before the solution is attempted 


onclusion is valid for the upper grades in the elementary school 


SUMMARY 
An analysis was made of the errors on a test of division of decimals 
by 100 students in each of the Grades VI-IX. Each student took the 
test three times although the formats were different. The following 
ts were obtained: 
1. There were 21 different kinds of errors which were grouped under 
classifications. 
2. Forty per cent of all errors resulted from the improper usage of 
mal divisor. 

3. The number of errors on each of the three forms was about the same 

i. The average number of errors for each kind of error was about the 

in the four grades sampled. 

5. An error was considered constant if it occurred on each of the three 
rms of the test. All of the errors were very spurious except four different 
nds. Of these four, only one was constant or persistent. This constant error 
urred when an integer was divided by a decimal 

Since the only constant error in division of decimals results from divid 
g an integer by a decimal, the writer recommends that the student should 
instructed to make the divisor an integer before completing the algorism 
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THE HANDWRITING OF COLLEGE SENIORS 


it idwriting of teachers be legible I 
\f act | i}, prof | ‘ ] > } 
non and threadbare professorial jOKes revolve abou 
bilities of the handwriting of college students. Professors joke abx 
} one little to investigate it. There ha b un 
nay »investivale il nere Nave been 


writing, but few of them deal with the penmanship of colleg« 


There everal commonly held conclusions regarding handw: 
ure of significat o far as college students are concerned 
First, 1 ommonly been assumed that handwriting should be t 
n th tary hool, or, if beyond the grades. only to stude 
yr vocational purposes (1) 
S 1, there has been a reaction against older standards of excel 
Iwi r and a tendency to revise standards to meet more reason 


nts. The earlier studies of Koos (4) and of Kirk (3) 


onclusion that standards of quality should be more reasonable 


Third, tl is ample evidence that the handwriting of many p 
ncreases (2, 6, 7). Freeman, perhaps with some h 
r vho do much writing develop a somewhat ori; 
Fourth, the opinion seems to be widely held that teachers ought to 
y than adults in many other occupations. Koos (4) says that 
16 in the ¢ entary schools it will be necessary to insist upon 
tainment of a somewhat higher quality” of handwriting than for the 
Freeman (2) contends that the ‘teachers’ writing probably nx 
1 Col ok style, but it should have at least a reasonable degree 
legibility and me beauty Kirk (3) actually found that “element 
teachers in general write better than high-school teachers; high-school tea 


ers, in turn, better than college professors’. However, Kirk also found 
the average quality of handwriting of 202 educational workers was excell 


by only one other occupation, a small group of housekeepers. 


These four neralizations do not exhaust the results of handwriting 


research. They are, however, the outcomes most pertinent to the present 


GEORGE E. HI 
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THE PROBLEM 


[he present study is concerned with these questions 


How well do college seniors who intend to teach write? How fast do 
write 
How reliably can the handwriting of the college seniors be judged 
How well do college seniors agree with their classmates and with a 
vriting scale evaluation in judging their handwriting 
It should be noted that the handwriting specimens used were secured 
test conditions and do not represent writing done under the condi 


that most ordinarily obtain when college students write. Sackett is 


1 by Starch (8:362) as finding that college students wrote somewhat 


and appreciably better under test conditions, as compared with “‘nor- 


conditions. 
PROCEDURI 


[he subjects used in this study were sixteen men and twenty-nine 
n, all college seniors, in a course in education at a teacher training 
tution.* These forty-five students differed among themselves greatly as 
ir fields of professional interest; their teaching fields ranging from art 
ology. However, they were very uniform in the quality of their pro 


onal interest; all were seriously determined to be teachers 


The American Handwriting Scale (9), eight 
red to the group by the writer. The selection to be written was memo- 
1 by the students two days before the test and rehearsed immediately 
fore the test was given. Each student took the test three times, the first 
e being the initial practice exercise. The writing was done while seated 
regular library tables. The student was asked to check the sample of his 
test specimens that he thought was the more legible. The student then 


} 


d the superior sample according to the seven-point scale used in the test 


This scale (excellent, very good, good, fair, below fair, poor, and very poor), 


written on the blackboard and the following directions given: ‘Using 


he scale before you, please rate your handwriting as to its legibility. No 


her consideration than the ease with which you can read your own writing 


hould be taken into account.” 


* The School of Education, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


RES! 


{RCH 


At the next class session wo days later, the samples were reédi 


to th ciass SO tha I tudent Nad ( nN Ea n st ident ind 
ampie of tw ns th he thought the more legible. He w 
told which o ( es t student who wrote it thought tl 
ible and 1 dt i € ling to the seven-} it scale for le 
[hese ra f d to tabulation sheets and all evidence « 
roved fre original s mple 5 The writer then judged which 
- r he thought better 
One week | he writer rated all sa ples against the Gr 
specimens of the [hese ratings were recorded on separat 
After the lay ( W the writer ag: rated all sar ples 
ufforded two “exper ; ratit of every sample (90 ratings 1 
Since each st had ten two sp ns, on reverse sides of t 
heet of | he writer rated the forty-five specimens written fir 
hen reversed the order of rating for the forty-five samples written 
It should be emp zed that these ratings re made against scaled 
of the handwriting of eighth-grade children. This level was selected | 
no student in the cl had had any formal instruction in handwritin 
he eighth grade and uuse it was the highest grade level for whic 
mens are provided in the € 
A rate score Vv ( | for eact ple by counting the nut 
letter ritten in the two-minute test period and dividing this num! 
two. The rate score is, thus, tl erage number of letters written per n 
The data thus secured for each of the forty-five students may be 
rized as follows 
1. Two specimens of handwriting secured, one after the other, | 


tudent writing 


election of 100 letters 
pe riods of two minutes each 
b. Judgments as to which of these samples is the more legible 
rendered by the student, by one of his classmates, and by the writer. 


Two 
based on 
pul ils whi 
qi ality 


e. Rate scores, average number of letters per minute, for all samples 


comparison with speci of tl 


h had been arranged 


mens 


c. Ratings based on a seven point scale 


by handwritin 


of legil 


better’’ one, by the stud 


CX} 


ility of the s 
lent himseli 


expert’ ratings of all samples rendered a week apart 
e handwriting of eighth-g: 
erts in the order of 


| | 
judged Ly the student to be his af 
: by a classmate 
— 
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THE QUALITY OF SENIORS’ HANDWRITING 
\ summary of the quality ratings of the sample of handwriting judged 

student to be his better sample is given in Table I. 
should be kept in mind that the students rated their own handwriting 
ens and those of their classmates only by a subjective judgment of 
lity. The writer's ratings were based on careful comparisons with scaled 

; of the writing of eighth grade children. It is apparent that: 

lhe handwriting of the girls was judged better, on the average, than 
boys, no matter who the rater was. This finding is consistent with 


thy 
bit 


Logsdon and Leggitt (5) and of Young (11), although we did not 


TABLE I 
QUALITY RATINGS OF THE HANDWRITING OF 45 COLLEGE SENIORS 
By the | By a By the Writer 
Student Classmate 


First Rating Second Rating 


Boys | Girls All Boys | Girls All Boys | Girls All | Boys | Girls All 


| 

13 17 4 17 21 3 5 
4 4 13 8 3 | 1 | | 7 7 1 | 6 7 
7 2 9 1 1 |] 4 9/13 | 3 | 1 | 14 
l 1 2 5 8 | 16 | 6 8 | 14 
2 4 1 5 
16 29 45 16 | 29 45 | 16 29 45 | 16 | 29 | 45 


evidence to support Young's statement that “there are two types of 
writing, masculine and feminine.” 

Their classmates judged the students’ handwriting as being more 
than the students themselves judged it to be. The classmate raised 
f-rating in 24 cases, lowered it in three cases, and gave the same rating 


a 


cases, 
3. The samples were of below average quality when judged by the 
samples of handwriting of eighth graders. If ‘Fair’ be taken as an 
re rating, 69 per cent of these seniors rated below average on the first 
ert rating, and 73 per cent fell below average on the second rating. 
i. The writer tended to lower the ratings slightly on his second rating 
the samples. 


[he average senior in the group rated his handwriting as about “fair”, 
hile his classmate would rate it “good”. However, when judged against 
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n 


scaled samples his handwriting received a rating of ‘below fair’. On 


only judge from this that, so far as this group is concerned, the ay € 
5 reasonably acceptable to himself and his classn 


student's handwriting 1 
but not a eptable according to the standards of the scale employed 


In judging which of the two samples of their handwriting wa 
better the students showed a decided preference for the sample that 
first. This was a three-to-one preference among the boys and 


wrote 
to-one preference among the girls. Both their classmates and the writ 
showed a four-to-one preference for the first sample of the boys’ handwr 


and a three-to-two preference for the first sample of the girls’ handw: 


Similarly the writer's ratings of the samples against the scaled spec 


were on the average slightly higher for the first sample. It would seem t! 
the first effort following a practice exercise resulted in a sample of | 
perior to a second sample 


writing that was, on the average, somewhat suf 


THE RATE OF SENIORS HANDWRITIN( 


No attempt was made to transmute rate scores into scale values, by 
t 

method suggested in the manual of the American Handwriting Scale, 

PTad 


most of these seniors exceeded the maximum rates secured by eighth 


Table II presents a summary of the rate scores for the 45 college senior 


TABLE Il 


SUMMARY OF HANDWRITING RATE SCORES FOR 45 COLLEGE SENIORS 
| 


(Letters per Minute) 


Sample I Sample II 


Range Mean Sigma Range Mean Sig 
Boys 77. 5—152. 5 117. 5 18. 8 78. { 150. 0 123. 2 lf 
Girls 100. 0—146. 5 122. 6 13.0 105, 5—155. 5 129. 5 14 
All 77. 5—152. 5 121.1 16.2 | 78.5—155.5 | 126.7 15. 6 


The norm (median) rate for eighth-grade pupils is 80 letters | 
minute, according to the American Handwriting Scale. If this represents 
something of a basis of comparison, the college seniors are rapid writers 
These average rate scores are very similar to those reported for college seniors 
by Wixted and Curoe (10). The boys wrote somewhat more slowly than 
the girls, on the average. The critical ratio of the difference between the 


| 

rs 
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scores of boys to the probable error of this difference was 2.2 for 
| and 2.7 for sample II. The boys also had a somewhat greater spread 
; ite scores than the girls. On the average, these students wrote faster for 
, econd sample than for the first. The critical ratio of the difference be- 

, the mean rate scores for all students on samples I and II to the prob 


2.0. 


error of this difference is 
While the students tended to increase their rate of writing on the 
sample, the correlation (r) between rate scores of the two samples 

814, P.E. .038. There were negative correlations of varying degree 

en rate of writing and quality as rated by students and the writer 

coefhcients (rs) are summarized below: 

(rate, sample considered by student to be the better, to writer's first rating of 
the sample) 159 P.E. .079 

(rate, sample considered by the student to be the better, to writer's second rating 
of the sample) —.415 P.E. .084 


(rate, first sample, to writer's first rating of the sample) 365 P.E. .088 

(rate, first sample, to the writer's second rating of the sample) 498 P.E. .076 

(rate, second sample, to writer's first rating of the sample) 472 P.E. .078 

(rate, second sample, to writer's second rating of the sample) 484 P.E. .078 

(rate, sample judged by student to be the better, to student's own rating of the 
sample) 149 P.E. .098 

(rate, sample judged by student to be the better, to classmate’s rating of the 


352 PI O88 


While none of these coefficients is significantly large, there is a greater 

e of relationship between rate scores and quality ratings when the 

igs were made by the writer than when they were made by the students. 
[his difference is not, however, a very significant one. The critical ratio of 
lifference between the two most diverse and yet comparable coefficients 
i59 and —.149) to the probable error of that difference is 2.5. Wixted 

| Curoe (10) report a correlation of +-.364 between rate and quality of 
indwriting, a finding contrary to our negative correlations. Starch (8:362) 
reported that Freeman found small, and for the most part negative, 
elations between rate and quality of handwriting. These coefficients were: 


ith grade .08, for fifth grade —.10, for sixth grade —.14, for seventh 
le .37, and for eighth grade —.15. 


RELIABILITY OF EXPERT RATINGS 


To check the reliability of the writer's ratings of the samples, inter- 
rrelations between his various ratings were determined. These are listed 
the following page: 
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tr (sample I, writer's first rating against writer's second rating) +-.839 | 

r (sample II, writer's first rating against writer's second rating) +-.844 

r (first rating, writer's rating of sample I against writer's rating of sa: 
+ 852 P.E. 028 

r (second rating, writer's rating of sample I against writer's rating of sa 

816 P.E. 034 

r (sample judged by student to be the better, writer's first rating against 

second rating) +.826 P.E. 032 


While these coefficients are not high, as reliability coefficients g 
are reasonably satisfactory for a quality scale. The following tabu! 
indicate how frequently the writer changed his ratings from one rat 
another: 


Sample I | Sample II 


| 
| 
Second rating same as first | 22 26 
Second rating higher than first— by one scale step 5 | 10 | 
Second rating lower than first—by one scale step 17 8 
Second rating lower than first—by two scale steps 1 1 
- 45 45 


AGREEMENT AMONG RATERS 


The following coefficients of correlation are all based upon ratin 
that specimen of handwriting which the student regarded as his 


sample. 


r (self-rating with classmate’s rating) +.310 P.E. 090 

r (self rating with writer's first rating) +.534 P.E. 072 

r (self-rating with writer's second rating) +.534 P.E. 072 

r (classmate's rating with writer's first rating) +.630 P.E. 061 


r (classmate’s rating with writer's second rating) +.727 P.E. 047 


In no instance is the degree of agreement significantly high. Appar 


th 


ently the writer's ratings against the scaled specimens agreed better with 
classmates’ ratings than with the students’ own ratings, so far as the rela 
standing of a student in the group was concerned. 


SUMMARY 


Forty-five university seniors preparing to teach provided two specin 
of their handwriting by writing and re-writing the eighth grade select 


of the American Handwriting Scale. The students themselves rated their 


ol 
“R, 
4 
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ns 
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: as average, or better, for legibility. Their classmates rated it as much 
han average. An expert rating against scaled specimens of eighth 
handwriting classed about three-fourths of the specimens as below 
in quality. Girls tended to write somewhat better than boys. The 
n written first tended to be the better in quality. 
e students in this group wrote much faster than is ordinarily ex- 
f eighth graders. There is a slight negative relation between speed 
lity of writing. Expert ratings of handwriting are reasonably reliable 


not agree well with self-ratings. 


IMPLICATIONS 


the students in this study produced about as good a sample of their 
as they could, and there is every reason to believe they did, then 
st is none too good. In particular, those students whose writing was 
poor’ or “very poor” by the scale, about 40 per cent of the group, 
t write well enough to meet the ordinary requirements of classroom 
[hey should write better, especially in view of the fact that they plan 
eachers. So far as these subjects are concerned, there is something to 
ied from a study like this by way of increased interest in legible 
The students enjoyed and were impressed by the results of the study 
riter was disappointed by the dearth of literature on the handwriting 


ege students. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION AND EVALUATION OF CERTAIN 
READINESS TESTS IN COMMON FRACTIONS* 


HUGH COWAN SOUDER 
University of Minne 
Editor's note: Much valuable work has been done in recent years in the 


eld of readiness testing. The study here reported makes a contribution to 
is work in the field of arithmetic. 


THE INTRODUCTION 


The Problem—The fundamental object of the investigation was to 
rmine whether the use for instructional purposes of certain readiness 

in common fractions differentially affected the learning of pupils of 
rying levels of intelligence, and of varying levels of performance on the 
liness test, as shown by scores on an end or criterion test of the arith- 

al process in question. If the effects of the use of the readiness test for 
purposes of instruction are differential, which pupils profit most from 
use, those of low mental ability and low initial scores on the readiness 
those who stand high in regard to these two pretest variables, or those 
some other level of performance on either of the pretests? 


Specifically, if the results on a test designed to show readiness to add 
mon fractions are used for instructional purposes, will the use of such 
rns differentially affect the learning of pupils in reference to the process, 
idition of fractions, as measured by a suitable criterion or end test? If 
milar results on a test designed to show readiness to subtract common frac- 
tions are in like manner used for instructional purposes, will such use sig- 
ficantly affect the learning of subtraction of fractions, as measured by the 


nd test? 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE READINESS AND END TESTS 


The Readiness Tests—It was necessary to construct a test to show readi- 
ness to add common fractions, and also a criterion test in this skill to be 
administered at the close of the period of instruction. Likewise a suitable 

adiness test and an end test in subtraction of common fractions were not 
wvailable, and had to be constructed. 


* Based on the result of a graduate study conducted under the direction of Dr 
Leo J. Brueckner, Professor of Elementary Education, University of Minnesota 
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The outline of procedure used in the construction of a given read 
test included the analysis and listing of the informations and skills tl 
deemed prerequisite to the ability in question, the construction of a 
number of items to cover these informations and skills, the informal t: 
of these items, the final selection of test items, and further refineme: 
establish satisfactory validity and reliability. The readiness test explor 
experiential background as this had to do with skill in computation an 
understanding of fractional concepts. Abilities in fractions, as stress: 
different parts of the tests, included recognition of fractions, expressi 
fractions, size comparison, and matching. The exercises in matching ha 
do with the use both of diagrams and of numbers. The diagnosis affo 
by the results from the readiness tests was the basis of the teaching 

The techniques used in construction were (a) an individual item 
ysis with the total score on the readiness test as criterion in order to 
tain the “internal consistency” of the test, (b) an individual item ar 
with the total score on the final or end test as criterion to demonstrate 


ter 


validity of the readiness test as a means of prediction, and (c) the de 
tion of the coefficient of reliability by means of a formula suggested by K 


re 


and Richardson. (1) This work was carried to the point at which the : 
ness test showed reasonable consistency and validity. Furthermore, « 
readiness test yielded a coefficient of reliability of plus .90 or better 

It was shown that if in the work of addition of unlike fractions, 1 
rial is included in the readiness test that properly belongs in the end 
the results on such items, in terms of pupil performance on the readi: 
test will be negligible. If a similar, thing is done in the case of subtract 
of unlike fractions, the results on such readiness test items will be somew! 
better than the results in addition. Pupils, as a rule, do not master a gis 
arithmetical process until the need for such mastery arises in the classro 

The inter-correlations among the several parts of either of the t 
readiness tests range from plus .36 to plus .53. There is some “communal! 
T 


fundamental consideration in the construction of these instruments » 


of function’’ among the several sections of either of the readiness tests 


diagnosis. As between any two parts of a given readiness test, it is to 


expected that there may be some “overlapping”. 
The coefhicients of correlation for predictive purposes on the two readi 
ness tests, (the one for addition of common fractions and the other for su! 


bd 
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tion of common fractions), range from plus .G0 to plus .70. These values 
as high, or possibly higher, than similar findings reported in recent 
earch in reading and in arithmetic. 
[he test to show readiness to add common fractions was marked R,, 
labeled Readiness Test for Adding Fractions. The test to show readi- 


ss to subtract common fractions was marked R,, and labeled Readiness 
t for Subtracting Fractions. 

The Criterion Tests—The end or criterion tests used in the study and 
signated F, and F, were constructed from “blue prints” or charts devised 
the author under the direction of a specialist in arithmetic. The first cri 

n test is a final achievement test in addition of common fractions, and 

econd is a similar test in subtraction of common fractions. A third end 

est, F,, was used in one part of the study. It is a final test in addition of 

mon fractions. This test was devised by Dr. Leo J. Brueckner of the 

College of Education, the University of Minnesota. On the basis of the 

Its of a re-test after eight days, these three criterion or end tests showed 
ility coefficients of plus .78 or better. 

The Administration of the Tests—The tests were administered by one 
ividual, the investigator, to a total of 1038 5-A pupils of the public 

ls of Minneapolis and of St. Paul during the school year of 1939-1940, 

[he technique for the administration of the readiness tests and the end tests 
vas standardized. The intelligence examination used in the study was 
1 on basis of reasonable technical merit and suitability for the work in 
nd. It was The California Test of Mental Ability—Elementary Series, 
Grades 4-8. 
THE EXPERIMENT AND ITS RESULTS 


The Definition and Use of the Experimental Factor—The experimental 


actor is the use for instructional purposes of the results on two readiness 


ests, the one measuring readiness to add common fractions, and the other 

sting readiness to subtract common fractions. The problem suggests the 
pplication of the matched group technique. Two groups of grade 5-A 
pupils were equated on the two background variables, mental age and results 
on the readiness test. The control group was characterized by the absence of 
the experimental factor, and the experimental group by the presence of that 
tactor. 


Other background variables that might vitiate the results of the experi- 
ment were investigated and accounted for. These included ability to read, 
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chronological age, sex differences in test performance, the length of 
devoted to the learning process in question, the socio-economic back; 
of the pupils, and the differences and peculiarities in instructional 

dures from teacher to teacher and from school to school. 

Four specific steps were taken to secure an adequate use of the « 
mental factor in the experimental group: 

(a) A preliminary conference was held in every case with the t 
and principal in charge of an experimental group in regard to the f 
mental problems of the study, and the means by which it was to be s 
especially the details relating to the experimental group. 

(b) This information was put in writing and copies were left 
the teachers and principals in charge of the experimental groups. 

(c) A “log” kept by the teacher showed the application of the ex 
mental factor in the experimental group. 

(d) Frequent visits to the experimental classrooms by the investi 
provided detailed information as to the progress of events in the appli: 
of readiness tests in instructional procedures 

Experimental Design—-Two types of experimental design (2) 
used in the study. Design I means that in the control section the perso 
of the teachers was entirely different from that in the experimental se 
For use in the control section under Design I, complete sets of data 
secured from 378 pupils under eleven different teachers. The experime 
section under Design I provided complete sets of data from 383 pupils u 
eleven teachers. 

Design Il was quite a different matter. Here we had “the same tea 
in the same school”. During the first semester of the school year of 194 
1941 she was in charge of a control group; and during the second seme 
of the same school year she instructed an experimental group. Four St. | 
schools were available for experimental work under Design I. This 
volved the co-operation of four teachers. During the first semester these four 
teachers instructed 139 pupils in the control section. During the secor 
semester these four teachers instructed 138 pupils in the experimental secti 

Solutions Under Design 1—Three sets of data under Design I w 
secured during the course of the study. For this type of problem the m 
generalized form of the Johnson-Neyman technique (3) was used. 1 
first step was to set up the hypothesis that, in the population from which 
samples were drawn, the value of the differences between control and ex 
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ntal groups in the final measurement was zero. The analysis showed 
er this hypothesis was tenable. This analysis consisted essentially in 
ing for each set of values of the basic matching characters an estimate 
difference in the final measurement between the experimental and the 
groups. To obtain this estimate, the linear regression of the final 
rement upon the basic matching characters was found separately for 
two and the difference between these two regression values was com 
In the examples that follow, the final ratio value has been referred 

: F of Snedecor's tables for interpretation. 
A. Example 1, Design I. The reader will recall that, under Design I, 
eaching personnel in the control section was entirely different from 


n the experimental section. In example one of design one in addition 


ntrol gronp and 100 pupils from three different teachers in the experi- 
il group. The mathematical result of the comparison of the control 
p with the experimental group was an observed value (W,,,.) at 1.827 

gainst a tabular value at the one per cent level, (w.,,), at 27.366 and a 

ur value at the five per cent level (w.,,), at 47.557. The difference 

was significant at the one per cent level, since 1.827 is less than 

(27.366). Therefore the evidence was sufficient to reject the hypothesis 

the experimental and control groups were essentially the same in end 

performance after due care had been taken to match these two groups 
he two basic characters, mental age and performance on the readiness 

This difference was in favor of the experimental section and was sig- 

int at all levels of performance on the two pretests. That is, the ‘region 
ignificance”’ included all of the individuals in the experiment. Judging 

1 the results.of this experiment, it is likely that if pupils have had the 
antage of the use of readiness test results in instructional procedures, 
h pupils will be better on a suitable end test than pupils in the corre- 
nding control sections. And this finding in favor of the experimental 
ips may hold true at all levels of mental ability as shown by the intelli- 
e test, and at all levels of performance on all parts of the readiness test 
iddition of common fractions. 

B. Example 2, Design I. In example two of design one in subtraction 
common fractions, there were 133 pupils from four different schools in 
control group and 145 pupils from four different schools in the experi- 

ental group. The mathematical result of the comparison of the control 
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n with the experimental section on end test performance was a 
Of Wop, at 56.883 as against w,, at 40.416 and w_,, at 70.103. This m 
that at the five per cent level there is a statistically significant differen 
nd test performance between the control section and the experimenta 
tion after due care has been taken to equate performance on the two | 


round variables. This difference is in favor of the experimental sectior 

Che region in which this difference is significant extends from appr 
mately the tortieth percentile to the ninetieth percentile in mental age 
tribution, and from about the fifth percentile to the forty-eighth percer 
n the readiness test distribution. That is, pupils whose scores fall w 


se ranges on the background variables may be expected to do signifi 


better work on the end test than ts done by pupils whose scores in the 


ts fall outside of this “region of significance’. “The line of non-sigr 
cance’ passes through the field of cases. However, there is a decided 
in favor of the experimental factor. That is, in the great majority of cas 
pupils may be expected to do better work on the end test if they are in the 
‘perimental group than if they belong in the control group. 
i ‘ I 5 


C. Example 3, Design I. In example 3 of design one in subtra 

of fractions, there were 79 pupils from two schools in the control sect 
nd 70 pupils from yet two more schools in the experimental section. TI 

athematical result of the comparison of the control section with the ex; 
mental section on end test performance was a value of W,y,, at 7.368 as 
against w.,, at 20.998 and w,.,, at 36.666. Even at the one per cent lev 
there is a statistically significant difference in end test performance betwee: 
the contro! section and the experimental section. This difference is in favor 
of the experimental section. The region in which this significant difference 
is found includes pupils whose scores cluster near the means of the tw 
background variables. It excludes pupils whose scores are either very high 
or very low. The region of significance also excludes pupils whose scores 
are erratic, i.e., high on one background variable and low on the other. The 
position of the line of non-significance in reference to the field of cases 
indicates that, for all individuals in the experiment, there is a trend in favor 
of the experimental factor. That is, pupils may be expected to do better work 
on the end test if they are in the experimental group than if they belong to 
the control group 

Solutions Under Design II—A. Example 1, Design II. It will be r 

called that, under Design II, we had “the same teacher in the same school 


ta 
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the first semester she was in charge of a control group, and during 


nental 


second semester of the same school year she instructed an experimental 
This design was repeated from teacher to teacher and from school 


ool, thus yielding a replicated experiment. This set of di 


ita re} resents 
work of eight groups of pupils under the instruction of four different 
rs from four different schools. Each teacher has, first, a control group, 
in experimental group of pupils. A specialized form of the Johnson 
1an (4) technique was used for the analysis of this set of data. The 
ickground variables were mental age ratings and scores on test R,,, 
liness to Add Fractions. The end test used was F,, Addition of Common 
tions. The application of the specialized technique to the data from 
replicated experiment yielded a comparison which showed the experi 
tal section to be significantly better in end test performance than was 
ontrol section, after due care had been taken to equate the two sections 
the two background variables. The difference was significant even at the 
per cent level. 
B. Example 2, Design I. For re-definition of Design II see example 


design two above. The two background variables were mental age and 


rformance on test R,., Readiness to Subtract Fractions. The end test used 

F,, Subtraction of Fractions. The application of the specialized tech- 
jue to the data from this replicated experiment yielded a comparison which 
wed the experimental section to be significantly better in end test per 
rmance than .was the control section, after due care had been taken to 
juate the two sections on the two background variables. This difference 
is significant, even at the one per cent level of performance. 

The findings in Examples 1 and 2, Design II are of special interest 
disturbing 


for the reason that, in the replicated experiment, control of the 
factor ‘difference in the quality of instruction from teacher to teacher and 
rom school to school’ is sought, not by the manipulation of statistical tech 
jue, but by the design of the experiment itself. In every one of the five 
lutions above recorded, the mathematic assumptions underlying the use 


if the comparison technique were satisfied before these techniques were 


THE CONCLUSION 


The use for instructional purposes of certain readiness tests in common 


fractions differentially affects the learning of pupils of varying levels of 


intelligence, and of varying levels of performance on the readiness tests, as 
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measured by scores on the end or criterion tests of the arithmetical processe : 
in question. It is possible that pupils at all levels of ability, as measure 

the California test, and at all levels of performance as shown by scores « 

given readiness test, may profit significantly by the use of readiness 

results for instructional purposes. However, it is probable that, in a ; 

set of data, significant differences in favor of the experimental factor 

be found only at certain levels of attainment on the pretests. These |: 

will vary from one set of data to another. 

The specific findings in support of the above generalizations are t 
found in the solutions of five examples reported in this summary. Thre: 
these are listed under Design I, as above defined, and two examples ap; 
under Design II. In every one of the above five examples, the finding \ 
definitely in favor of the experimental factor. 

The implications for teaching are clear. The use of the diagn 
readiness test for instructional purposes differentially affects the learnin; 
pupils. This difference is decided in favor of the pupils in those cla 
whose teachers used the tests. It follows therefore, that wide use for 
structional purposes should be made of properly constructed and caref 
evaluated tests in addition and subtraction of common fractions. 

At least one series of readiness tests in arithmetic is now availa! 
This experimental edition covers processes in the use of number from ¢! 
beginning of second grade work through grade six. These tests await ex; 
mental evaluation. Meanwhile, the tentative use of such measures for di 
nostic and instructional purposes would seem to be indicated by the findi: 


in the present study. 
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EMOTIONAL INSTABILITY AND TEACHING SUCCESS 


GEorGE A. RETAN 
State Teachers Colle Re 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


Editor's note: Supervising officials and others have come to recognize 
! 


dil 
nportance of emotional stability of teachers and the effects of unstability 


n pupils. The author believes that teachers can be bettered in this respect 
effective leadership. 

Ir SEEMS quite generally recognized that one of the main problems 
1g teacher education institutions is that of the selection of the most 
nising from the prospective students who offer themselves to the institu- 
There is a common statement to the effect that such institutions do 
use sufficient care in selecting from the entrants those who will ulti- 
ly make good teachers. Ryan? states, ‘No plans for better teacher prepa- 
n can omit consideration of the selection of candidates for training. 
igh there is general agreement as to the need of more satisfactory selec- 
of those young people who are to be encouraged to go on for the work 
teaching, little has been done about it.” He? also states, ‘Not only has 
ere been little effort to select for teacher training candidates who are good 
spects from the point of view of mental health, but there is some com- 
ent opinion to the effect that, if anything, present methods of selection 
nd to favor a type of candidate whose influence upon children in school is 
fortunate." The teacher education institutions on the other hand say that 
y would be glad to make such a discrimination if there were any means 
t hand for assuring themselves that their selections had any real meaning 
\ recent publication® states, “It is not easy to make wise selection. While 
rtually everyone seems to favor a higher standard of selection, there is 
ich vagueness and uncertainty about how judgments could best be made. 
Che serious limitations of existing record blanks and objective tests is readily 
pparent, in relation to our objectives. The various schools and colleges 
ich have programs of selection in operation have felt more confident of 
eir ability to select for good academic work than of their ability to select 


*Ryan, W. Carson, “Toward Better Education for Teachers,” Mental Health 
rough Education, The Commonwealth Fund, pp. 120 

* Ibid, “The Teacher's Personality,” pp. 23. 

* Watson, Goodwin—Cottrell, Donald P.—Lloyd-Jones, Esther M. “Selection for 
» Educational Profession,” Redirecting Teacher Education, Bureau of Publications, 
ichers College, Columbia University, pp. 11-12. 
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good teaching personalities. The more we consider selection, the more e, 


of measuring the qualities in which we are most 


ted." As Dr. Neal Billings* writes, “Pre-service selection of teacher 


f ified to any great degree by the scientific evidence now availa 

Frank E. Baker®, also, says, “Still another difficulty is the selection of 

nical means of evaluating personalities. While we have achieved the 

to measure scholarship and to a certain extent native ability, we hav 

level p d the technical means of determming personality traits 

tional adjustments. Until we develop the means to do this, we 

not be able to pick out the best people to teach in our schools.”” Le 

mi logmatic than other authors and states that ‘In general, inferior tea 
I ! fear, more distress, more anger, more disgust, and more 


whereas the superior teacher has more of the tender feeling, more an 
reater creativeness, and better emotional stabilit 


He’ also states, “The consensus of opinion seems to be that instead of be 


1 well-adjusted group, teachers are more poorly adjusted than the avera 
if In view of the references which have been previously cited, 
ems doubtful if there is sufficient evidence for making such dogmat 


tatements. Prescott’, also, lays stress on the necessity of selecting teac 


with proper emotional characteristics. He says, “If teachers be equally 


elected as to emotional characteristics a great deal of tension and mal 


uljustment must arise and many educative opportunities will be lost.” 


In the initial admittance of prospective teachers to training institut 


cases of extreme maladjustment or unstable temperament must be exclud: 


and continuous personnel work during training and apprenticeship peri 


must be carried on with those admitted.” 


While there is this common acceptance of a normal emotional adjust 


nent as an important characteristic of those who are intending to bec 


teachers, there has been relatively little done in the way of investigation 


* Billings, Neal, “Selection and Guidance in Teacher Education,” Teacher 
Democracy, John Dewey Society Fourth Yearbook. 


> 


Baker, Frank I Recruitment, Selection, and Guidance of Teachers,” Benz 


Planning Conference, Commission on Teacher Education, American Council 


* Lee, J. Murray & Lee, Dorris May, “A Developing Personality,” The Child and 


His Curriculum, D. Appleton—Century Company, pp. 99-100 


* Prescott, Daniel A., Emotion and the Educative Process, American Council on 
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out just how far emotional maladjustment is a factor in teacher failure 


While individual opinion recognizes extreme cases and draws subjec 


— 


ynclusions as to the importance of emotional adjustment, it is quite 


ferent thing to say to an individual that you should not continue your 


ration for teaching, because you are emotionally unsuited for the pro- 
yn. The work of Dr. Townsend at Newark and Dr. Zachry at Mont- 
r is well known. Both of these individuals rather than to attempt to bar 
lidates from admission to the college laid the emphasis upon aiding 
pective teachers to better their emotional adjustments. The work which 


scribed in this paper was, in the beginning, motivated by such a purpose. 


About eight years ago the writer began to make some investigations 

ig the line of the relationship between emotional maladjustment in stu 

t teachers and success or failure in student teaching in the campus training 

| of the State Teachers College at Mansfield, Pennsylvania. A pre- 
inary report upon some of that work was published in the Fifteenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals of the Na- 
nal Education Association.® At that time the interest was largely confined 
to the period of student teaching. The procedure was to give to the begin- 
ng student teacher the Pressey X-O Test and to follow this with a per- 
interview with the student in order to determine the background of 
maladjustment, if there was any, and to assist the student teacher to 
rcome the trouble. While this work was not very scientific, yet it met with 

i very favorable response on the part of the student teachers themselves and 
vas considered by them to have real value. As the work was continued the 
Bernreuter Personality inventory was recommended as one which would 
give better results for the purpose. For a time both were used. The Bern 
reuter Test seems to be excellent for diagnosing difficulty, but the Pressey 
X-0 Test gave a better basis for the individual interview because it gave 
lues which would assist the interviewer in locating the source of the mal- 
idjustment. As was reported in that article “The most common type of 
aladjustment discovered was undue self-consciousness, personal sensitive- 
ness, or an inferiority feeling. There were only two cases with obvious para- 
id tendencies. The second rnost common maladjustment was fear of, or 


*Retan, George A., “Emotional Maladjustments of Prospective Teachers,” Per- 
lity Adjustment of the Elementary School Child, Fifteenth Yearbook, The Depart- 
ent of Elementary School Principals, National Education Association, pp. 423-427. 
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worry over illness. This difficulty was usually combined with a fear o! 


being able to finish the teaching requirement for graduation.” 


After continuing this work for several years the writer realized 
many of those to whom as student teachers he had given the test had 
been teaching in the nearby schools for a period of from two to five 
and that it would be possible to get a check on the success of the indiv 
in the field. Consequently, a list was made up for each county of 
teachers for whom there was a clear record in the files of the director 
county superintendent in the county concerned was asked first, to rat 
teacher on the basis of poor, fair, good, excellent; and secondly, to ind 


whether in his opinion, or according to his observation, there was any 


parent connection between the individual's success or failure and his 
tional adjustment. The county superintendent did not have any data 
the director which would help him to make his evaluation in terms of 
previous tests or interviews. It is admitted that such an evaluation o: 
part of the county superintendent is purely subjective and is open to 
cism from a scientific point of view. On the other hand, the evaluatio: 
teaching is after all almost always subjective. It is a common sense met 
and county superintendents have been long enough in the field that t! 
ratings on such a scale as this may be considered reasonably accurate. Te 
ers who were rated poor or fair were considered to be failures. Teac! 
rated good or excellent were considered successful. 


After a careful elimination of all cases where the records were 
clear there were left 152 individuals, none of whom have taught less than 
two years, for whom there was a good record. Of these 73 had origina 
tested as having emotional stability, 79 had tested as being unstable in so 
degree. In many cases, of course, the instability had been slight, but 
instability was considered as sufficient grounds for throwing that individual 
in the unstable group. Of the 73 who had been considered stable, 55 
75.3% were rated by the county superintendent as good or better. 18 
24.7% were rated by the county superintendent as fair or poorer. Of t 
unstable group of 79 individuals approximately 509% were rated by 
county superintendent as good, and the same percentage as poor. Tha 
of the whole group of 152 teachers, 96 or 63% were rated good by ¢! 
county superintendent. The following is a tabulation of these data: 


if 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S RATING 


| Good to Excellent Fair to Poor Total % 
tional Stability — - 
| no q no | no | g 
55 75.3 18 24. 7 73 48 
41 51.9 38 48.1 79 52 
al 96 | 63. 2 56 | 36.8 152 | 100 


he value of the CHI-square on the hypothesis of independence for 
table has a highly significant value, thus supporting a real relationship 
en the two factors. 


This would seem to indicate that the chances of a stable teacher making 
in the field were much greater than those of a teacher showing even a 
degree of instability. It will, however, be worth while to make a 
careful analysis of these four classes in order to see whether further 
t may be gained on the problem. 


In the first place it will be of interest to see whether or not these indi- 
ils showed the same tendency toward success or failure in the campus 
tory school that they did in the field. In other words, what is the 
relation between the rating given by the laboratory school supervisors and 
rating given by county superintendents? Of 96 teachers who are rated 
| by the superintendents, the supervisors rated 32.39% as D or C. Of 56 

rs rated fair or poor by the superintendents, the supervisors had rated 
5% B or A. In general, of the 152 cases the supervisors agreed in their 
g with the superintendents on approximately two thirds of the number. 
ibulation of these ratings follows: 


COMPARISON OF RATINGS OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND SUPERVISORS 


Ratings of Supervisors 


g of Superintendents AorB CorD Total 
no % no. % no / 
to Excellent_........ 65 67.7 31 32.3 96 63.2 
21 7.5 35 62. 5 56 36.8 
Co ‘ we: 86 56. 6 66 45.4 152 100 
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What are some of the reasons which superintendents give for 
as poor teachers who showed normal emotional stability? These are 
scholarship, lack of definiteness, lack of initiative, did not like to 
non-social, has other interests, inclined to scold, lazy. In at least five 
there is a definite statement of self-consciousness or lack of confid 
although in the original test the individual did not indicate any such 
dition. In the record of the individuals who are rated as good even t! 
they originally tested as emotionally unstable, there is noted a consid 
number of whom the statement is made that they had gradually deve! 
greater confidence in their ability. In other words, while these indivi 
showed some instability at the beginning, evidently they overcame 
they continued teaching and have made themselves good teachers. It 
be interesting to know, but probably impossible to determine, whether « 
the interview with the director had anything to do with the subsequent 
quering of the lack of confidence. In the case of those individuals 
showed an inferiority complex the county superintendents report a 
siderable number as dominating. This agrees with the conclusion ot! 
yearbook Fit to Teach*®. It is there stated that “An unfortunate menta 
tude closely akin to authoritarianism—perhaps only a more extrem« 
of it—is the domineering, imperious attitude which teaching seems t 
velop in certain individuals. In some instances, domination and exploita 
of pupils seems to be the means of compensating for a deep feelin 
inferiority—a neurotic escape.” This is especially true of those teachers \ 
are rated as good. In other words, the county superintendent in those 
did not seem to feel that the fact that the teacher was of a dominating t 
made her a poor teacher. For instance, the following is a quotation fr 
one case, ‘Good teacher, dominating but considerate, excellent lead 
Another quotation, “Dominating, but tactful.’’ Here, of course, we are 
contact with the older conception concerning discipline, and it is pos 
as judged by modern standards that some of these emotionally unst 
teachers would not be rated as good by a supervisor who had had : 
training in mental hygiene. 


It may also be interesting to quote the statements of the county super 
intendents concerning some teachers who were markedly unstable, but w! 


” Fit to Teach, Ninth Yearbook, Department of Classroom Teachers, Na 
Education Association of the United States, pp. 88. 
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sroved to be successful teachers in the opinion of those who rated them. 


following are statements made concerning individuals of this type: 


1. Reliable; conscientious about work; has given good satisfaction in 
unity. 
Quite nervous during first year, now appears more stable; ambitious. 

3. Excellent teacher; dealings with children quite frank; no inferiority 
lex. 

i. Good teacher; unhurried ; self-possessed. 
5. Good to very good teacher; good opinion of herself, but can deliver 
roods. 
6. Quiet, unassuming; has initiative; very good teacher. 
7. Good teacher; self-conscious but seems to be gaining confidence; 
ially good with young children. 


Such statements as these go to show that even teachers who show 
: emotional instability may develop in the field and become competent 
| efficient personalities. 
The records of these 152 individuals therefore indicate that emotional 
ility is not conclusive evidence of unfitness for teaching. To bar all 
showed instability would apparently eliminate some thirty per cent 
, by present standards, are classed as good teachers. The safer procedure 
adopted by those who help the candidate while in college to over 
the condition and thus lay the basis for the development of a normal 
stment. 


| 

| 

| | 


CLASS OBSERVATION-PARTICIPATION AS A FACTOR 1! 
TRAINING TEACHERS 


CLARA EVANS 


In cooperation with Clara O. Wilson 
University of Nebraska 


Editor's note: Learing and teaching presuppose observation, particip 
tion, and verbal communication in varying amount for different subject 
persons, and goals. The author reports good results from the use of observ: 
tion in the training of teachers. 


TEACHER training institutions generally schedule observation peri 
an integral part of the required work in those courses which deal par 
larly with pupil-teacher relationships. However, there seems to be 
evidence available to indicate to what extent these periods should be | 
observation. It has been believed by some educators that, in many 
actual participation by the prospective teacher in the activities of the 
under observation not only motivates that individual to become a 
effective teacher in practice, but may result in learnings which are \ 
not achieved through class instruction and observation not coordinated 
participation in the activities under observation. Practice teaching has 
required before completion of teacher training courses to provide ex 
ence, but it has been maintained not infrequently that participation cou! 
used to advantage more extensively and earlier in the educational prog: 


The experiment which this paper summarizes was undertaken to d 
mine whether participation by prospective kindergarten teachers in the a 
ties of a kindergarten group under observation would be more effective ' 
observation alone. For purpose of experiment, two groups of college 
dents were selected which in this account are referred to as Group A and 5 
Group B. These two groups were sections of a class in Kindergarten Edu 
cation (Education 3) in Teachers College in the University of Nebraska 
Group A, composed of twenty-eight students, met twice weekly at 
o'clock. Group B, containing thirty-one students, also met two times a © 
at two o'clock. No effort was made to equate the sections in terms of int 
gence, scholastic averages, past experience, or any other objectively n 
ured factor. There were, however, no apparent elements in the situa‘ 
which would indicate that the two groups were significantly different in 


respect. 
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[he same instructor was in charge of both groups, and this instructor 
distinct effort to present the same classroom material in similar 

n to both groups. During the recitation pe riods, each group was given 
ition which, if recalled at the time the test described below was 

stered, indicated satisfactory adjustments to typical kindergarten situa- 

All differences in treatment between the two groups were restricted, 

as such differences could be controlled, to the observation periods. 

, the observation periods, the students of Group A were encouraged 
t the kindergarten teacher whose class was under observation in the 

n of the activities of the classroom. This assistance was so planned 

t one time or another each of the members of the group was assigned 
ponsibility of directing several different kindergarten activities. Care- 
inning between the instructor of the college class and the demonstra- 
icher for the kindergarten insured an opportunity for the observation 
st of the typical situations to be expected in any kindergarten. Exactly 


rgarten teacher for demonstration purposes to Group B. The difference 
edure was that the members of Group B were never given the oppor- 
y to act in any other capacity than that of an observer in a kindergarten 
om. 
At the end of the experimental period of one semester, an effort was 
to measure objectively some of the learnings achieved by both groups. 
t was devised in which a number of situations were suggested which can 
nfidently expected to develop in a kindergarten. The adjustments which 
teacher should make to these situations were required as answers. The 
wing excerpt from the test will indicate its nature: 
Supposing you were a kindergarten teacher, what would you do /f 
some children— 
Had no handkerchief and needed one? 
Seemed hot and irritable? 
Annoyed others during rest time? 
Did not put their things away? 
Could not put on their wraps? 


Could not recognize own galoshes or mittens? 
Tore up someone else's work on way home? 


Previous to the administration of the test, a careful consideration of 
possible answers was made and weights assigned to answers of varying merit. 


t} ype of p! ning was followed by t structor and the 
i 
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On this basis a correct answer for each question would result in a sco 
100. Less acceptable or incorrect answers would result in lower 
Groups A and B were given the same test and their papers were scored 
reader who was unaware of the experiment being carried on. 


The scores made in the test show several interesting character 
Scores in Group A ranged from 97 to 82, with a mean score of 90.25 and 
standard deviation of 4.21. Scores in Group B ranged from 97 to 62, 

a mean score of 83.77 and a standard deviation of 9.01. Further statist 
treatment of the results obtained indicates that Group A showed a stat 
deviation of the mean of .80 while Group B showed a standard devi 
of the mean of 1.62. It is apparent, therefore, that the difference in 
between the two groups is statistically significant, since in either case 
mean of one group is further removed than the distance of three stan 
deviations of the mean from the mean of the other, 


It is obvious, of course, that the number of cases involved is too sn 


to make these statistical findings at all conclusive. But it does seem reas 
able to assume that the difference in scores observed between the two gr 
is not entirely due to chance fluctuations in sampling. There is a possibi 


that other factors not taken into account in the selection and treatment 


the groups may account for some and conceivable of all the difference in 


scores. Some of these factors, which may work singly or in combinat 
include differences in time of day for class meetings, difference in p 
intelligence and experience (for both the kindergarten and the co 
groups involved), and the unconscious effort on the part of the 
instructor and the kindergarten teacher to achieve better results from o: 
procedure than from the other. It is believed, however, that the experi 
nent was controlled carefully enough so that there is a considerable cha: 
that the method followed accounted for a large part of the observed differ 
ence in scores. Therefore, further experimentation along this line may indi 
cate that a greater degree of participation by students in classroom procedur 
during the time they are acquiring their pre-service teacher training can 
expected to result in the production of more capable and resourceful teac! 
ers. One possible outgrowth of such experimentation could be the inclusio: 
of practice teaching as part of a teachers college program at an earlier ti: 
in the average student's program than is now done. A greater amount 
practice teaching than is now required might be indicated, and the nature 


Ort 
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practice might emphasize participation rather than the direction of 
ies, at least during the early stages. 
in connection with the experiment, careful attention was given to the 
ents made during and after the observation period by the students of 
p A. Among many spontaneous comments reported, those quoted be- 
re typical and seem to indicate that the procedure may have served as 
fective motivating factor. 


Let us have more participation time.”’ 
‘I would rather teach little children than do anything else in the 


| am so thrilled with this work.” 

How easily little children follow suggestions.’ 

Donald certainly lifted his voice when he played that music game 
Mary wouldn't let me help with her snow suit. She is so proud she 
ut it on alone.” 


is, Of course, possible that the difference from the usual and there 
the expected observation procedure motivated the students of Group A 
extent that a higher degree of achievement was brought about. If so, 
lifference in learning should be ascribed to more effective motivation 
r than to improved teaching technique. This possibility is suggested by 


scores of the two groups. Individual students in Group B scored as high 
the test as did students in Group A. Apparently it is possible for an 


vidual to learft as much in the usual observation period as through 
ter participation, but the average of a group cannot be expected to be 


eat. The need for further experimentation under more carefully con- 


«d conditions seems to be indicated by this preliminary investigation 
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EDITORIAL 


THE LEARNING CONFERENCE: THE BLENDING OF RESEAR 
WITH TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


['wo situations have limited the effectiveness of educational psych 
in the training of classroom teachers. One is that much of the psychol 
material in educational psychology courses is inapplicable to the prol 
that confront teachers in schoolroom settings. The other is that even th 
the materials were adapted to the needs of prospective teachers they 
scarcely be expected to attain adequate knowledge and skill in directs 
classroom learning during the limited amount of time ordinarily devot: 
the subject of educational psychology. 

Because of these and other limitations, it is apparent that if educat 
psychology is to make any real difference in the thinking and teachin 
teachers, the program of professional training should be a continuous on 
wherein the educational psychologist and the classroom teacher work togethe 
in the solution of learning and teaching problems. One means of achievin 
this aim is through the Learning Conference conducted for teachers ot 
job, the teachers presenting their own problems and suggestions for their 


solutions, and the educational psychologist contributing theories and resea 


data 

The Learning Conference, as sponsored by the Bureau of Educat 
Research, University of Colorado, is now in its fourth year. In orde: 
the program may fit the needs of the local school system it is planned a 
siderable time in advance and it is a cooperative affair involving contribut 
from the teachers, the superintendent and the educational psychologist 
preliminary planning includes consideration of the number of teachers at 
educational level, appropriate time of the school year for holding the « 
ference, time and place of meetings; preparation of suggestions to teacher 
for advance preparation and similar matters. The teachers are urged to giv 
considerable thought to their frequently recurring problems of learning and 
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» and to be prepared to consider possible solutions. The value of the 


erence is determined largely by the care with which it is planned 
The conference as usually planned makes use of two types of program, 
a general session and the other sectional meetings, adapted to the special 
is and interests of smaller groups of teachers. The general session ordi 
onsists of brief lectures by members of the University staff; some 
; learning and others stress testing and evaluating. The purpose of these 
s is to present an overview of the problems of learning and evaluating 
| to set the stage for more detailed and analytic treatment of the problems 
sen for special consideration in the sectional meetings. 


Teachers most interested in learning attend a /earning section; those 
interested in measurement and evaluation an evaluation section 

\ specialist in elementary education serves as consultant for teachers in the 
entary group; a specialist in secondary education serves as consultant 


r those of the high-school group. It is the duty of the chairman of each 


n to direct the discussion along pertinent lines and to prevent digres- 
) topics unrelated to classroom learning and evaluation. A secretary 
i record of all significant discussion and with the aid of the chairman 
pares a summary of generalizations formulated by the group. The con- 
tant for each section brings to the discussions research data and note 

orthy practices in other school systems. Problems and opinions of teachers 

the basis of discussion: it is predominantly a teachers’ meeting. 


The discussion in the sectional meetings, as those in the typical work 
p, may lead in diverse directions and express the attitudes of individual 
uchers without coming to grips with a few significant problems common 
to members of the group. There is need for good leadership. The chairman 
f each section must at all times direct the discussion toward significant prob- 
ms and prevent its being dominated by certain individuals. It is difficult 
00, sometimes, for some teachers to profit from a modern discussion of 
arning and teaching because of either inadequacy of general education or 
k of continued professional study. 


The conference is ordinarily concluded with a general meeting, which 
he members of all sections attend. At that time each sectional chairman 
presents a summary of generalizations or viewpoints formulated by his 
group; if time permits, still further discussion by individual members is 
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encouraged. The purpose of the final mecting is to present for mutual | 
of elementary and secondary school teachers a summary of significant 
points developed by teachers and consultants. Detailed reports of 
meetings are used in planning future conferences. 


Perhaps the most significant contribution of the conference is the « 
tunity that it affords for blending theoretical and research data with te 
experience. The consultants bring to the conference recent theories ar 
search findings regarding the nature and direction of classroom learnin 
evaluation; the teachers bring their most pressing learning and tea 
problems together with their experience and observation concerning p 
means of solution. The consultant becomes intimately acquainted wit 
everyday problems of the classroom teacher and consequently becomes 
realistic in attitude toward his own teaching, research and writing 
teacher is stimulated to attack his teaching problems in the light ot 
theory and research and to try out new techniques in the field of his te 
interest. The sectional meetings afford unique opportunity for teach 
present their problems, to share points of view with other teachers 
similar problems, and to evaluate in the light of their own experien 
of research contributed by consultants, 

The conference is not a substitute for classroom visitation and ind 
onferences. Nor is it a substitute for systematic training in teacher-tt 
institutions. Neither can the consultants, regardless of the breadth of 


training and interest, advise with respect to all problems suggested by 
ers. Then too, to make provision for the varied needs and interests 
groups, would require more consultants than are generally available. A 
the educational psychologist may be a sympathetic co-worker. He may 
ulate discussion; in no case should he be dogmatic in his attitude or | 


ritical of the observation and experience of teachers. 


Systematic criteria have not as yet been formulated for evaluatin 
results of the conference as judged by modification in teaching practic 
conference, at its best, may assist in bringing the teacher's profess 
knowledge up to date and affecting some change in his attitude. Its real 
tribution must be judged by the extent to which it has the effect of im; 
ing the quality of his teaching. The use of question forms devised to 


voluntary expressions of opinion might be one means of appraising its r 
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red improvements in teaching another. Informal expressions of opin 
ndicate that teachers welcome the opportunity to discuss with their 
sues and consultants their teaching and learning problems; they seem 
‘timulated to advance professional study, and in some instances they 
t improved techniques in their own classrooms 
Ropert A. Davis, 
University of Colorad 
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this area the author discusses types of 
ls previously attended by transfer 
nts; types of students tr insterring t 
na University; and the achievement 
idents transferring to Indiana Uni 


ty. Bibliography 


ELSBREE, WILLARD S. Pupil Progress in 
e Elementary School, Practical Sug 
gestions for Teaching, No New 
York: Bureau of Publicaiton Teact 
ers College, Columbia | ty 
13. 86 pp 
This bulletin discusses a number of 
ble to pupil progr 
ti n tl elementat wl 
tail pupil the cory 
grouping; homogeneous grouping; cooy 
rative t er-administrative studies ot 
the | al 
iarking id reporting to parent 
Fea {id for Education. Resear Bul 
letin, XX, No. 4. Washington, D. ¢ 
R irch Division, National Education 
Association of the United States, 1942 
147 pp 
Discuss« obility of populatior 
equalities t educational opport 
relative educational responsibilitic of 


the states; relative economic ability of the 


states to support education; financial 
efforts of the states to support 

probable allocation of funds under tl 
pending bill; and next steps toward 
actment of tl pending bill. Selected 
reference 


JOHNSON, Loaz W. The Adm ratit 
Function of English in the 
California, VII, No. 4. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles. California: Univer 
California Press, 1941. 77 PI 


Discu me procedur employed at 
the University of California to determin 
whether applicants for admission could 


successfully do academic work at the 


factors ittendanc 
ER, JOHN J., Editor. Policies and ' 
| 
| 
through context 
: 
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Lat imerican Backgrounds. Washing- MACMEEKEN, M. Developmental 
1, D.C.: Research Division, National sia in Educationally Retarded ( 
Education Association of the United London: University of Londo 
States, 1941. 48 pp 1942. 95 pp 
An annotated bibliograph organized An examination of the thesis 
about such topics as the country; the core of backwardness in the ; 
people; the nation’s work; transportation school, insofar as this is not due 


and communication; history and govern- mental capacity, is provided by 
ment; inter-American relations; travel; characters of learning interferenc: 


fiction; biography; and children’s books. 
McQUEEN, H. C. Education in Net 


LERNER, EUGENE and MurpPuHy, Lots land Museums. Studies in Edi 
Barciay. Methods for the Study of No. 7. Wellington, New Z 
Personality in Young Children, VI, New Zealand Council for Educ 


No. 4. Washington, D.C.: Society for Research, 1942. 63 pp. 
Research in Child Development, 


An illustrated report of expe 
National Research Council, 1941. 


financed by the Carnegie Corporat 
289 pp , 
re New York. 
Discusses experiments in free play; 
experiments in group play; experiments The Nation's Schools after a Y: 


in active play techniques; and observing War, Research Bulletin, XXI, N 
children in nursery school situations Washington, D.C.: Research Divi 
National Education Association, 


LINDLOF, JOHANNA M. and others. Ad- 
ventures in Camping. New York: 
Johanna M. Lindlof Camp Committee Discusses an overview of ¢ 
for Public School Children, 10 Park trends; wartime changes; and 
current problems with some eval 


Avenue. 70 pp. 
of trends and changes. 


A report of the camping activities of 
the New York Public Schools: activities 


, Raup, R. Bruce, and others. The ! 
at camp; camping as an essential part of 


pline of Practical Judgment in a D 
democratic education; public school vatie Society, Yearbook of the Nat 
camping in the United States; what the Society of College Teachers of E 
campers say about camp; an objective tion, No. XXVIII. Chicago, Illi: 
appraisal ; findings; and recommendations. University of Chicago Press 
LINDSAY, TULLYE BorDEN. Provision for 268 pp 
Continuity throug! the Selection of This vear book attempts to forn 
Curriculum Units. State College, Mis- problem for further discussion an 
sissippi: Published by author, Box 4, flection, organized about three 
topics: Why we need a method of 


This study attempts to discover to what tical judgment; toward principl 


extent and by what means continuity is Method in practical judgment 
provided through the curriculum of pro- putting the method to work. Bi! 


gressive elementary schoo raphy 
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City School Employee 1942 
Research Bulletin, XXI, No. 1. 
ington, D.C.: Research Division, 
nal Education Association, 1943 

pp 
es trends in salaries, 1930-31 
}2-43; the range and distribution 
in 1942-43; comparisons be- 
sitions and levels; and status of 
heduling in city school systems 


MAURICE F., Editor. Theses in 

n, 1937-1943, Bulletin of the 

of School Service, XV, No. 3. 

xington, Kentucky: University of 
ntucky, 1943. 59 pp 


sents brief summaries of some one 
and fifty masters’ and doctors 


Lroyp C. A Historical Outline 
Territorial Common Schools in 
ite of Kansas, Bulletin of In- 
ition, XXII, No. 2. Emporia, 
is: Kansas State Teachers College, 
42, 6O pp. 
cusses the schools before territorial 
early school laws; the territorial 
n schools; and pioneer views of 
tion. Summary and bibliography. 


Sh 


HENRY LESTER. Education in 
vico, Bulletin of the School of Edu- 
tion, XVIII, No. 4. Bloomington, 
liana: Bureau of Cooperative Re- 
uch and Field Service, School of 
jucation, Indiana University, 1942. 


re 


isses the background of Mexican 
tion; the educational system of the 
preschool and kindergarten edu- 
elementary or primary education; 
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secondary education; teacher training and 
teacher training institutions; special edu 
cation; various types of schools; higher 
education; and Mexican education ot 
tomorrow. Bibliography 


Tiwwe.., R. E. Planning Improvement 
in Rural Living Through the Schools, 
University of Alabama Bulletin, New 
Series, No. 2°%6. University, Alabama 
Bureau of lucational Research, Col 
lege of Education, University of Ala 
bama, 1943. 103 pp 


This bulletin reports an exploratory 
study of the educational problems aris 
ing out of a program of improvement ot 
the living of rural people through the 
schools discussing such topics as: the 
college of education examines its job; 
making plans for the exploratory study 
how the exploratory study worked; ex 
amples of plans found in progress re 
ports; and summaries of identified need 
and of helps requested for the imple 
mentation of plans. 


Wisconsin's Changing Population, Pub 
lication IX, Bulletin of University ot 
Wisconsin, No. 2642. Madison, Wis 
consin: University of Wisconsin, 1942 
90 pp 
Discusses settlement and population 

growth; some quantitative trends in the 

population of Wisconsin; some qualita 
tive aspects of Wisconsin's population; 
some factors that influence the quality of 
coming generations; economic considera 
tions in a changing population; the rolc 
of education in population policy; and 


looking forward. Selected bibliography 
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Address all research news and communications to Carter V. Good, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


bd nu Cr ial 
of the year, and probably fo: 
uration of the war, have been out- 
for selected areas of education in 
ialyses that follow 


identifies six 


N.E.A 


i been urgent in 1942, 

I lation of lab nd business 
1. This issue may be illustrated 
y the k of the magazine P.M. on the 
National Education Association, because 
the N.F.A. held conferences with rep 
resentative f business on educational 
iblems and other matters of common 


terest. It is also illustrated by the grow 
ng demands from organized labor that 
the principle of the labor movement b 


school 


taught in the 


education tor 


How shall we ganiz 


world peace issue is well illustrate 
by the address made on the anniversary 
of Woodrow Wilson's birthday by Vice 
President Wallace, in which he calls for 
inspection of the total 
and by Wendell 
apparent rejection of that sug 
his address at Duke University 


The Educational Pol 


icies Commission and several other agen 


supervision and 


ifarnian schoo] systems 


Wilkie's 
gestion in 


a week later 
cies are preparing a report on the inter 
national use of education as an instrument 
democracy 


for promoting peace and 


ul ronment to educ on; | 
sue 1s illustrated in the discussion 
Educational Policies Commission 

on the N.Y.A., the C.C.C., and the 


Schools, which went forward quit 
orously in the early part of 
by the failure of the (¢ 


to enact needed federal aid for ed 


4. Shall the secondary schools 
to the war effort, or shall they atte: 
blems by minor 
This iss 


meet the war pre 


tions of their program? 
rather fully developed and stat 
report of the Educational Policies ‘ 
mission, entitled W’Aat the Schools § 


ig in witin 


5. What is the imm 
higher education in view of the low 
of the draft age and the increasing 
mand for manpower and womanp 
The discussion of the Army 


plan for the colleges and the assign 


and 
of military personnel for training 


trate this issue. 


6. Can the schools carry on in th 


of the growing shortage of teac! 
Studies by the Research Division, N 
A., indicate a probable shortage of 50 
teachers next year, unless something 
cal is done to meet the situation at 
There are many reports of high 
graduates who immediately go into 


skilled or even unskilled wartime em 


— 
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id receive a great deal more than 
rs and principals in the schools 
vhich they have graduated. Teachers 
instances can leave their class- 
go into war industry and make 
ey in a week than they formerly 
in a month. This decline in the 
omic attractiveness of teach- 
ofession, plus the curtailment 


of new teachers from the 


us the drafting of men teach- 
s a major educational crisis. 

|. Klein of Ohio State University 
the following five problems 

gent in the field of education and 
il administration, especially with 


t to the public school program: 


[he adjustment of programs to local 
nity needs and situations, especially 
are made critical by war condi- 
The Victory Corps has been of 
istance in this process, but much 
will have to be done, and more 
ighly, if these adjustments are made 
rriculum, in administration, and in 
iblic relationships of the schools, in- 
1g the colleges. 

The problem of financial support 
been critical and is becoming in- 
ingly so. As it affects the staff of the 
some salary increases have been 
but relatively few means have been 
1d tO increase revenue in proportion to 
eased demands and costs of the 

and college enterprise. 
The issue of staffing public schools 
petition with industry, government, 
ulitary service is in part a financial 
blem, but also involved are problems 
personal adjustment of ideas as to how 
may be most useful socially. This 
blem has been met in part by recruit- 
Ider teachers, by lowering standards 


for admission to the profession, and 


the migration of teachers from more 
poorly paid states or regions to areas wit! 
higher salary scales or better working 


living conditions. In 1943 this proble: 


stafing will become much more a 


hy 


since by it time we will have exhaust 
or nearly exhausted the hidden res 
already discovered. This means tl 
cation of npowe and ] te « 
sation will have to receive much at 
and more effective attention 

4. Another proble bot 
schools and colleges is that of securing 
ministrative understanding and cont 


the variety of impacts of vario 


paigns and demands on the scl I 
most administrators information and 
derstanding of what is needed and desi 


have been secured piecemeal, if at all, 
frequently both understanding and 
are delayed because f 


propaganda nature of information 


able. The professional literature, espe 


ally that issued from the Office of Edu 
tion, has been very helpful, but t 
tion is still unsatisfactory. It 1 
stood that at the beginning of 194 
were 63 national campaigns being 
or authorized as from Washingt 
administrators, as well as other 
make judgments concerning the d 
tion of energies and their function 
less they have some overall vi 


variety and meanings of thes 


5. The guidance of students, 
high school and in college, is a probl 
of long standing whose critical cha: 
is emphasized by the present socia 
economic situation. As a result of 


external pressures, more emphas: 


been given to this area, but in 13 


great deal more attention and money 
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be devoted to this service, unless the 
schools are to break down in the perform- 
ance of their functions 

Karl W. Bigelow lists six urgent edu- 
cational issues with which the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education is concerned: 


1. The teacher shortage: How hold ex- 
perienced teachers who are tempted by 
higher salaries in work that seems closer 
to the war effort? How maintain enroll- 
ments in curriculums preparatory for 
teaching? How find emergency teachers 
of the best sort and how help them rap- 
idly to become able to do a competent 
job? Over 150,000 copies of the Com- 
mission's statement, This War and the 
Teacher, have been distributed. 

2. The in-service education of teachers: 
How encourage teachers in service to be- 
come (or remain) eager to grow continu- 
ously in competence? What resources 
should be provided by school systems and 
colleges to facilitate such growth? This 
problem is made especially critical by the 
facts that: (a) many new demands are be- 
ing made on all teachers because of war- 
time changes in the curriculum; (b) 
many emergency teachers, mostly sub- 
standard, are being employed 

How provide adolescents—high- 
school and college youth—with more 
first-hand experiences, dovetailing in ef- 
fective fashion with school and college 
work? This issue is likely to be dormant 
during the war, but will become critical 
when it ends. 

4. How much and what kind of educa- 
tion are important in wartime? Should 
most adolescents go into military service, 
or go to work, or at least give all their 
energy to studies specifically preparatory 
to such action? Does general education 
have no function in wartime? 


5. What does recent experienc: 
was really wrong with our edu 
practices? There is much unreas 
suggestion that education should 
produced just the right number of ; 
with just the right training for 
suddenly needed in wartime. Now 
is a danger that we will both over- 
and also freeze the conversion—forg 
to prepare for peace now, and conti 
to prepare for war after war has « 
On the other hand, no doubt imp 
weaknesses of education stand re\ 
What would a sound evaluation rey 

6. How can teachers, perhaps esp« 
college professors: (a) attain an inf 
friendliness towards all students; (b 
tain an active sense of social respons 
ity; and (c) learn how to work tog 
more effectively as a group of educat 

R. W. Tyler of the University of ‘ 
cago suggests the following issu 
among the most important of the year 

1. Whether the school and college 
riculum should become a hodgepodg: 
specific activities recommended by var 
pressure groups and presumed to 
tribute to the war effort, or whether 
basic principles guiding curriculum 
struction and development should b 
plied to war curriculum, as well as to 


peacetime program A solution may 
the reéxamination of the entire second 
school and college curriculum, wit 


view to identifying the most import 


material, on the assumption that g 
education will need to be completed 
age 18; followed by reorganization 
rebuilding of the curriculum 

2. Whether the training progra: 
officers and other leaders in the A 
should consist solely of specific 
tional materials or whether it should 
a broader orientation. A solution im 


d 

time | 

ive 

led 

Ros 

Norm 

tons 

n 


143} 


ative planning on the part of civ- 
and military educators 

If most male college students will 
be able to get only one year of col- 
instruction, should that be the pres 
eshman program or should that one 
be planned specifically in terms of 
is the most important education co 
Should the education, training, and 
rience in the Army and Navy be 
educational credit on the basis of 
umount of time served or types of 
riences had, or should they be credi- 
basis of the educational com- 
ce gained by the soldier or sailor? 
work of the advisory committee of 
Army Institute may largely solve this 


n the 


m by providing methods of accred 

mn the basis of competency. 

Should the school or college curricu 
be organized in small isolated courses 
lepartments, or should it be planned 
developed in terms of large blocks 
ving the co-operation of various in- 
tors and departments ? 

problem is being solved partially by 
experimental curficulums being devel- 

by a few schools and colleges 

Should general education be planned 

to be completed not later than the 

f the fourteenth grade, preferably by 

me the student is eighteen years of 
and symbolized by a Bachelor's de 

or should education be 


d with special and vocational educa 


general 


and extended over a much longer 
period? The experimentation of the 


iversity of Chicago may help to pro- 
» data to assist in solving this problem 
Roscoe Pulliam 
rmal University names five urgent edu- 
onal issues of 1942, all of which re- 
n crucial for 1943: 


of Southern Illinois 
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1. The problem of getting the Army 
and the Navy to use the facilities of the 
colleges for training the young selectees 
in such a way as to give the colleges a 
chance to maintain themselves with credit 
during the war 

2. Saving liberal education from being 
obscured and pushed aside by the urgent 
practical demands of the armed forces end 
war industries 

3. Keeping the elementary 
especially the rural schools, adequately 
staffed with reasonably good teachers 

4. Protecting the children of America 
against the hysteria, the demoralization, 
and the other evil physical and social ef 


schools, 


fects of the war 


i 


Counteracting the tendencies toward 


violent hate and jingoistic nationalisn 


which war generates, partly to make 


pos 


sible a humane peace, but mostly so that 
will 


our children grow up into humane 


people in spite of the war 


F. R. Hamilton of the Wartime Cor 
mission, Office of Education, names six 
urgent problems 

1. How women can participate more 


effectively in the war program 

2. Acceleration in college schedules 

3. Teacher shortages in certain areas; 
example, 


for athematics, science, and 


physical education 


4. Articulation between coll 


eges ind 


secondary schools 


5. Inter-American relations (ed 


tional and economic) 
educa 


secona 


6. Essential modifications in 


tional procedures on elementary, 
ary, and higher levels 

Partial solutions of shortages in man 
power are: organization of WAACS, 
WAVES, SPARS, and training of women 


for industry; and retraining of teachers ir 
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where shortages exist and bringing 


back to service teachers who had with 


There is still a great deal to be done on 
problems of how women can partici- 
pate more effectively in the war program, 
articulation between colleges and second 
ary schools, inter-American relations, and 
essential modifications in educational pro- 
on elementary, secondary, and 
higher levels 
]. C. Wright of the U. S. Office of Ed 
ucation says that in the field of voca- 
tional education the most urgent issue has 
been one of adjusting the program to the 
needs of the war effort. This adjustment 
began in 1940 and no doubt will continue 
until the war ends. These needs are 
uried 
1. Providing war production training 
for workers in industries essential to the 
war effort. 

Providing training for out-of-school 
youth and adults in rural communities 
that would enable farmers to increase food 
production 

3. To study constantly and evaluate the 
need for special training programs to re- 
lieve the shortage of office and store 
empl yees 

4. To study and evaluate the need for 
a special type of training for homemakers 
whose homes have been dislocated or af- 
fected by the unusual employments in 
congested centers where war industries are 
located 

In the case of problems 1 and 2, fed- 
eral funds have been appropriated to pro 
vide the cost of training. In the case of 
items 3 and 4, proposals and estimates 
of the cost of carrying out such programs 
are in the course of preparation and con- 
sideration by proper agencies. 


Such problems remain crucial for 
and will continue so throughout t! 
riod until the war ends. They wil 


come more critical as the war cont 


In addition to the foregoing, th 
important issue facing vocational 
tion today is the problem with wh 
shall be confronted as soon as tl 
ends; namely, readjusting those ji 
armed forces and in civilian employ 
where dislocations or shifts from 
time occupations have resulted. As 
seven to ten million in the armed f 
are discharged from military servic: 
go back to peacetime occupations, a: 
the twenty to twenty-five million me 
women employed in industries essent 
the war effort find that most of them 
give up their wartime employment 
high wages and go back to work in | 
time occupations, for which many of t 
will have had no previous training, | 
for vocational education will ari 
equal in many ways the problems of t 
ing for war production. 

H. L. Forkner of Columbia Unive: 
reports six urgent problems in the area of 
business education: 


1. The necessity of revision of t 
ers’ salaries im low-salary areas, to hold 
capable teachers of business skills th 
business and industry may continue to get 
from the high schools of the country a 
sufficient number of trained clerical work 
ers. A few states are seeking to adj 
teachers’ salaries in the face of rising costs 
of living. This is not resulting in a satis 
factory solution at present. There have 
been instances during the past year when 
business and government agencies paid 
students while taking commercial training, 
and in some instances this pay received by 
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tudent was more than the teacher 
f received for teaching the class. 
The necessity for getting teachers to 
se the tempo of teaching in skill 
A large number of schools are 
: from two to three times as long to 
> commercial skills as other schools 
results in tremendous loss of man- 
at a time when it is badly needed 
| war training courses are being ex 
nted with in a number of schools, 
promise to give a new direction to 
traditional training programs. Train- 
rograms operated by the naval train- 
ig schools in various colleges and uni- 
rsities for the training of office workers 
ilso indicating that skills can be 
ed in much less time than the tradi- 
teacher has formerly believed. 
The necessity for the extension of 
k experience along with the regular 
gh school program, in order that the ed- 
tional program in the high school may 
re functional and in order to reduce 
breaking in” period when the student 
goes on the job. The need for office 
workers in many war industrial communi- 
such as Oakland, California, and 
Akron, Ohio, has led the high schools to 
*t up work experience programs, whereby 
the pupil is in school one-half day and on 
the job one-half day. Thus far the pupils 
m to be able to carry the regular high 
school program and their jobs without 
rious loss to either program. 
i. The necessity for business teacher or- 
ganizations to unite into one national fed- 
tion or council, in order that the vari- 
publications now undertaken by pro- 
fessional teacher organizations may be 
directed more effectively toward critical 
problems of business education. At pres- 
ent the National Council for Business 
Education is attempting to bring together 
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the publications and professional programs 
of the various professional organizations 
The best prospect seems to be to extend 
the influence of the N.E.A. Department 
of Business Education, so that it really be 
comes the national teacher organization 
for business teachers 

5. The necessity for more intelligent 
guidance of students into educational pro 
grams in which they are most likely to 
succeed. There are still a large number of 
schools which operate under the policy 
that, if a pupil cannot succeed in academic 
subjects, he should take business courses 
The demand for good office workers as 
soon as they complete high school is tend- 
ing to emphasize the fact that not every- 
one can learn to perform technical office 
skills and that it is just as essential to 
select capable people for these training 
programs as for other more traditional ed- 
ucational programs. The reflection on the 
schools caused by poorly adapted persons 
is forcing some schools to give more at 
tention to this factor. 

6. The necessity for rendering the class- 
room teachers of the country aware of the 
place of basic research in their daily 
teaching activities, so that they are led to 
question the effectiveness of their ways of 
teaching and the reasons for teaching the 
present content. The first attempt to get 
business teachers interested in keeping up 
with professional activities on the research 
level was undertaken in 1942 by the or- 
ganization of a Society for the Advance- 
ment of Research in Business Education 
No one may belong to the society, unless 
he is actively engaged in pursuing a re- 
search project. This type of organization 
promises to be effective in stimulating 
research. 

Each of these issues will continue to be 
critical during 1943. Probably the most 
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crucial one is that of retaining teachers to 
do the enormous job of preparing a suf- 
ficient number of office workers for gov 
ernment, business, and industry. At pres- 
ent the shortages in this phase of man- 
power are extremely acute. It is likely 
that teachers of other subjects less in de- 
mand today will have to be trained to take 
over commercial classes, in order to keep 
a supply of office workers flowing from 


the schools to the field. 


ighborhood Leaders and Wartime 
Action —A recent development in_ the 
adult-education program of the Extension 
Services of the State Land Grant Colleges 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has been to set up a system for personally 
reaching every farm family with wartime 
information relating to farm problems. 
With the help of local coinmittees, the 
Extension Service delineated the rural 
areas into communities and neighbor- 
hoods, in each of which persons were 
selected and trained in the jobs they were 
to do. Each neighborhood leader had 10 
to 20 families to reach in a neighborhood, 
to explain the “why, what, and how to 
do”. The plan was based on the assump- 
tion that families would respond to and 
act upon timely information, if they were 
reached personally by someone who 


“knows” and by someone whom 
“know”. 

To test this assumption, a study was 
made of the neighborhood minuteman 5 
tem in Massachusetts after the plan 
been in operation three months. Farm 
families were interviewed on the first tw 
neighborhood leader jobs, to determine 
whether they had taken the action sug 
gested by the Extension Service throug! 
the neighborhood leaders. These actions 
were “collecting and turning in 
metal” and “ordering fertilizer early 

Seventy-six percent of the families 
were reached by the neighborhood leader: 
and only 42 percent who were not visited 
collected and turned in scrap metal. Se: 
enty-seven percent of the families w 
were visited, and only 27 percent w! 
were not reached by the neighbor! 
leaders, ordered their fertilizer early 
comparisons in each case were betw 
equivalent groups who could take the 
tion suggested. 

The personal-contact method in 
extension teaching has secured results 
Massachusetts. A detailed report ap; 
in: Fred P. Frutchey and James W. | 
ton, Evaluation Study of the Neig 
hood Leader System, Berkshire and Essex 
Counties, Massachusetts, May, 1942. | 
tension Service Circular 386, U. S. D 
partment of Agriculture, July, 1942 
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